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INTRODUCTION 



During the past two years, a project was conducted in the 
metropolitan Kansas City community to assess and examine the current 
status of child care needs of working parents. The project was designed 
to involve the entire Kansas City community including businesses, social 
agencies, educational institutions, private institutions and 
organizations. The process of collecting data and working with the 
corporate community was patterned after a study completed in Portland, 
Ore., by Dr. Arthur Emlen. The process of involving and activating the 
community was unique to this project. In this final report a description 
of the project will be shared to help other communities in their efforts 
to unite community resources to resolve family management problems. 

This project was co-sponsored by the UMKC School of Education and 
Family and Children Services of Kansas City Inc. The university bore 
the major responsibilities of the grant in conducting the research. The 
project coordinator assisted in the research process, helped disseminate 
information to the community and utilized the information to develop 
needed child care services. The project coordinator was the link between 
the co-sponsors of the grant and is applying the research results in the 
development of new family management /assistance programs in the Kansas 
City area. 

NEED AND PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 
Child care is a critical social issue, and employers are becoming 
more aware of how family concerns must be addressed to decrease turnover 
and increase productivity in the workplace. The child care issue cannot 
be ignored, because more than half of the country's children under age 
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six have working mothers. Only 7 percent of all American households 
conform to the stereotype of a middle-class family — working father, 
homemaking wife with two children. With such a large percentage of women 
in the workforce, child care resources and responsibilities become a 
major community concern. 

Social conditions are optimal for a growth trend of vjtporate 
involvement in assisting employees with their child care and family 
management plans. The dual-career family has become predominate, with 60 
percent of all American families now in this category. The number of 
single-parent families has doubled in the past decade and is on the rise. 

As the composi':ion of the work force reflects an ever-increasing 
number of working worsen, child care services are becoming parents' 
highest priority. The Bureau of Labor Statistics shows that 15 million 
children age 13 and younger live in homes where both parents work. In 
addition, more than four million women and half a million men who work are 
single parents and heads of households with children (Kansas City Star, 
8/28/83). It is estimated that 64 percent of all children under 5 are in 
day care sometime during the first five years. Kansas City families seem 
to follow the national trend. In the seven-county Kansas City 
metropolitan area, more than 34,000 working women have children younger 
than 18 and are heads of households (U.S. Census Bureau). In 1980 the 
Working Parents Project, a study of 302 Kansas City working parents and 
their child care arrangements made the following summary statements: 

1. It is estimated that working parents in the Kansas City 

area spend more than $640,000 per week on child care; 80 percent 
of this money is spent on care for preschoolers. (Nationally 



the average family spends 10 percent of their budget on ch51d 
care. Child care expenses is the fourth largest budget item for 
families with children.) 

2. Forty-six percent of mothers of preschool children returned 
to work within three months or the birth of their most recent 
child. 

3. There was a lack of infant and school age child care resources 
in the area. 

Employers are also beginning to pa}^ serious attention to child care 
issues and the relationship between child care benefits and reductions in 
absenteeism, tardiness and turnover, inducements to recruitment, 
improvements in morale and reductions :'n stress. Employers need to see 
child care issues as family issues and be aware of the demands of 
parenting on their employees. The Working Parent«5 Project surveying 141 
supervisors of working parents in the Kansas City area found that: 

1. Working parents spend an average of one work day per month 
on child care activities. 

2. Parenting by telephone is the most constant daily activity, 

3. Late arrival, early departure and absenteei&ui are 
widespread effects of employee problems with child care 
arrangements . 

4. Finding last-rainute child care when regular arrangt^ments 
fail is difficult for 8 percent of working parents. 
Working parents say the easiest solution to last minute 
care is to stay at home. 

Although the corporate community received general information about 
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the needs of working parents in the Working Parents Project, corporate 



leaders needed to have more specific, personalized information. The work 
and family issues had to be presented in terms of the individual 
corporation's self-interest. 

Employers must receive objective information about the relationship 
of child care needs to the work of their employees, because there is a 
great deal of controversy about the nature and extent of employee need. 
The controversy about the employer's responsibilities for child care is 
reflected in employees' opinions. The following comments were made by 
employees of local companies and illustrate the diversity of opinion that 
exists* 

- My wife and I believe strongly in the value of a mother's 
working at home to raise children. We see that as a role 
given to married women by the Lord. Based on that co'vvic-- 
tion, it is unlikely vre would take advantage of employer- 
or government-provided day-care programs. We believe 
parents can best communicate love, values and useful 
training to children in person, rather than through the 
proxy of a day-care center or babysitter. Thanks for 
asking. 

- Our society stresses the family to be close, but yet 
employers are not flexible to allow this. Ideally, I 
would love to work only 4 days a week but would have 
to give up full-time status, insurance (dental/med) , 
retirement, sick leave, vacation., etc. If we want to be 
so family oriented, why can't the nation's work veek 
consist of 4 days leaving 3 for family. A dream! 

- Am highly in support of my company having their own child 
care center. 

we are expecting children soon and would be interested 
in seeing our employers offer child care as a benefit. 

I believe married mothers should stay at home and raise 
their children. We do not and never have had any child 
care problems, because my wife has been home with our 
children all their lives. 
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- I would support my company providing an on-site day care 
center for employees but only if they were charged the 
full cost of the operation. The profit sharing of all 
employees should therefore not be impacted by such a 
benefit. 

Employers are confronted with conflicting opinions, and they need 
objective information to help them make decisions concerning how much 
responsibility to assume or which policies to pursue. 

When companies consider child care, they need a rationale for 
involvement, a guide to the important information to consider, knowledge 
of alternative approaches, a process for gathering and synthesizing 
pertinent data for decision making, and a relatively inexpensive entry 
point with decreased exposure and a maximum return on the employee 
dollar. 

With the advent of increasingly larger numbers of women in the 
workforce, child care resources and responsibilities have become a major 
community concern. Community leaders, as well as corporate executives, 
need objective information about the relationship of current child care 
resources to the child care demands of working parents. Once the 
community is presented data on the nature and extent of child care 
problems of working parents, community leaders can make decisions on how 
best to remedy these critical social issues. 

GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 
The project had two main goals and five objectives. One goal was to 
provide employers with information so they might more easily decide on 
how much responsibility for child care to assume and which employee 
policies to pursue. The second goal was to assess, by geographic 
regions, the amount of child care available in the metropolitai area to 



determine where additional rosources are currently needed. One of the 
strengths of this project was that the findings of the research would be 
used to develop resources within the connnunity. The following five 
objectives of the project reflect this progression from research to 
development of services. In describing the project, activities for each 
objective will be detailed below: 

Objective 1. To survey employees to ascertain their current child 
care situations to provide better information for corporate decisions 
about child care. 

Objective 2. To develop corporate research profiles to assist 
Kansas City employees in developing child care and family management 
options for parent employees. 

Objective 3. To construct neighborhood profiles, utilizing the 
employee survey data to relate market insufficiencies, and current supply 
of and demand for child care. 

Objective 4. To obtain current information on the number and 
location of child care homes, child care centers and the number and ages 
-f children served by the child care market. 

Objective 5. To coordinate metropolitanwide child care 
information and referral resources to supply the general public, 
corporations and working parents' ch^^d care needs. 

EMPLOYEE SURVEY 

Objective 1. To survey employees to ascertain their current child 
care situations to provide better information for corporate decisions 
about ch.-^ld care. 

In order to recruit the corporations to participate in the study, a 
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meeting was held to explain the study to executive officers and personnel 
managers. Over 350 invitations were sent out and 65 people representing 
42 organizations attended. (Sample invitations and letters are included 
in Appendix A). One of the most prominent companies in the Kansas City 
community agreed to host the function. 

Of the 42 organizations attending the meeting 31 expressed an 
interest in participating in the study. Representatives filled out a 
form indicating interest level and level of participation. Nineteen 
agencies, companies or institutions were selected to represent a broad 
cross section of occupations, income levels and geographic locations in 
the greater Kansas City area. The sample reDresent,ed social service 
agencies, colleges, banks, hospitals, retail concerns, public agencies, 
city governments, service industries and manufacturing concerns. A 
special effort was made to survey as diverse a population as possible. 
One company and a city government paid, at cost, to participate in the 
study and receive results of their employee's survey. The following 
21 agencies or companies participated in the study. 



Companies 

Business Men's Assurance Company 

of America 
Bethany Medical Center 
Burger King Restaurants 
City of Kansas City, Missouri* 
City of Lee's Summit, Missouri 
nonmercial Union Xnsurance 

Companies 
Federal Reserve Bank 
Hallmark Cards Incorporated 



Social Service Agencies 

Family and Children Services of 

Kansas City 
Wyandotte Family & Children 
Jewish Family & Children Services 
YWCA 

Heart of America United Way 



*Data from the City of Kansas City, Missouri was collected six months 
after the initial data collection and therefore is not included in this 
report. 
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H & R Block 

Independence Sanitarium 

Kansas City Missouri Public Library 

The Kansas City Star 

Mobay Chemical Corporation 

Park College 

Sears Roebuck and Company, 

Catalogue Distribution Center 
Yellow Freight System Inc. 

The principal survey instrument was a four-page questionnaire 
designed by Arthur Emlen and adapted (with permission) for use in the 
Kansas City study. The instrument focused on the interdependence between 
and reciprocal effects upon the family, child care and the workplace. 
The survey asked about current child care arrangements and absenteeism 
within a designated four-week period, thereby obtaining a time sample of 
employee's lives. It provides a realistic picture of the demand for and 
difficulties involved in managing child care. 

The survey was distributed to all employees at the selected work 
sites by a distribution and collection system designed to fit the 
peculiar needs of company or agency. The researcher/project director and 
the project coordinator visited each site, explained the process and set 
up individualized procedures to collect surveys. Some companies sent the 
surveys out with pay checks; others had floor managers distribute them. 
A few companies mailed their surveys back and some had boxes conveniently 
located for employees to drop off. (A copy of the survey and letter is 
included in Appendix B) . The project coordinator delivered and collected 
the surveys, keeping in close communication with each company 
representative. Employees completed the surveys anonymously and returned 
them in sealed envelopes to the UMKC School of Education either through 
company collection points or through the mail. The overall response rate 
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was 49 percent; but in several companies, the return rate exceeded 75 
percent. The surveys from employees included many comments 3ven though 
the survey did not request or allow much room for written comments. 

The data for the sample used in the analysis were carefully 
prepared. All replies were screened, verified and key punched by a 
reliable tirm. Errors were recorded and the cleaned file subjected to 
double checking through analysis. Each participating company was 
contacted during the data cleaning, key punching, analysis phase. The 
project coordinator updated company representatives on the progress of 
the study and made resources available for companies to examine child 
care benefit options. For example, the video from the Women's Bureau and 
current books on corporate child care were made available. 

Of the 8,083 employees who responded to the survey, 62 percent were 
women, and 45 percent had children under the age of 18. Of the employees, 
11 percent were non-white; 26 percent had individual incomes of 
$30,000 or more; 63 percent had family income? of $30,000 or more; 52 
percent reported they wete married; 10 percent were divorced; and 22 
percent were single. Of those employees who were parents, 7 percent 
of the women and 3 percent of the men were single; 16 percent of the 
women and 3 percent of the men were divorced. Twenty-two percent of 
the respondents indicated they had flexible hours, 85 percent 
worked during the day. Employees surveyed worked a mean of 39.9 hours 
per week and 4.9 days per week. When asked if their spouse worked 
outside the home, 66 percent responded affirmatively. 
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A profile of the working mother completing the survey shows that 19 
percent were non-white; 39 percent had professional or management 
positions; 61 percent held sales, clerical or service occupations; 90 
percent worked full time; 88 percent worked a day shift; 59 percent had 
individual incomes between $15,000 and $30,000; and 62 percent had family 
incomes over $30,000. The female employees with children spent an 
average of 27 minutes in traveling one way to work. Full sample 



characteristics are shown in Table 1» 

TABLE 1 
EMPLOYEE CHARACTERISTICS 





M«n without 
Children 


Womon without 

Children 

(n=2^ 


Man wtth 

Children 

(n=1^ 


VA>men with 

Children 

(n82;i09) 


Alt 

Employeos 
(n=8,083) 


MEAN AGl£ 


3929 


35.69 


3&82 


3148 


3aoi 


% NONWHITE 


8% 


10% 


6% 


19% 


11% 


PERSONAL INCOME 












% < $15,000 


10% 


27% 


4% 


29% 


20% 


% $1500/XX) 


43% 


61% 


37% 


59% 


53% 


% > $30,000 


47% 


12% 


59% 


12% 


27% 


FAMILY INCOME 












% <: $15^)00 


6% 


11% 


2% 


8% 


7% 


% $1&30/XX) 


25% 


38% 


18% 


30% 


30% 


% > $30,000 


69% 


51% 


80% 


62% 


63% 


MARITAL STATUS 












% Single 


31% 


38% 


3% 


7% 


22% 


% Married 


59% 


47% 


94% 


73% 


65% 


Vo Spouse Employed 


55% 


65% 


59% 


82% 


66% 


% Spouse Unemployed 


45% 


35% 


41% 


18% 


34% 


% Divorced 


8% 


10% 


3% 


16% 


10% 


% Separated 


1% 


1% 


5% 


3% 


1% 


% Spouse Deceased 


3% 


3% 


1% 




2% 


% MANAGEMENT - 












PROFESSIONAL 


67% 


44% 


69% 


39% 


52% 


JOB STATUS 












% Full-time 


97% 


93% 


99% 


90% 


94% 


% Flex-tlme 


24% 


20% 


22% 


22% 


22% 


% Day shift 


79% 


88% 


80% 


88% 


85% 


MEAN TRAVEL TIME 
(minutes) 


2492 


24 78 


2868 


2709 


2615 


MALES 
FEMALES 


(n = 3.003) 
(n = 5.049) 

! 


EMPUDYEES WfTH 
CHILDREN 

EMPLOYEES WfTHOUT 
CHILDREN 


(n = 3.620) 
(n = 4.463) 


45'. 
55% 
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FINDINGS 

Type of Child Care Arranged by Employed Parents 

Families frequently reported that they used combinations of 
arrangements to meet their child care needs. For example, one employee 
with an employed spouse and two children places her 4-year-old in a 
preschool three times a week and in a day care home with his 
12-month-old sibling the rest of the time. The grandmother transports 
the preschooler to and from school and cares for the children after 5 
p.m. or in emergency situatior^^. The average number of arrangements per 
family with children under 13 in the study is 1.2. Table 2 shows the 
extent to which each type of arrangement is used, broken down by age of 
child. The seven types of child care arrangements included in the 
survey were reduced to three categories for ease of classification and 
analysis. (See Composite data Appendix C, Tables 8 and 9) 

TABLE 2 

TYPE OF CHILD CARE, BY AGE OF CHILD 




Cur» for Oiildr«n Und«r 1 3 \ ears Cor* for Children Over 1 3 Yeors 

1. Child care at home by an adult 

Forty-nine percent of employed men and 17 percent of employed women 
use care at home by an adult. The other parent or spouse provides the 
care most frequently; and to a lesser extent, another adult living in 
the home provides the child care. Sixty-one percent of the employees 
who have someone come into the home pay a fee, and 6 percent exchange. 



trade or barter for care. Of the three types of care parents elected, 
cost of care by an adult not living in the home proved to be the highest. 
For a 40-hour week, parents paid an average of $78.58. Twenty-seven 
percent of the children under 5 are cared for by an adult not living 
in the home. 

2. Out-of-home care 

This type of child care arrangement includes family day care, 
centers and care by relatives in the relative's home. Thirty-four 
percent of the men and 63 percent of the women employees use out-of-home 
care. Three percent of center care arrangements and 16 percent of care 
arrangements in someone else's home are obtained by exchange, trade or 
barter. The cost of full-time care for a 40 hour work week "as 
calculated by dividing the mean cost by the mean number of hours of care 
and multiplying by 40 hours. Family day care was reported to cost $45.51 
a week, whereas center-based care cost $54.28 a week. 

The location of 71 percent of day care home sites and 64 percent of 
the centers used are within two miles of home; 8 percent of the 
former and 16 percent of the latter are within a nile of work. Parents 
seem to select care sites closest to their homes. Twenty-eighf percent 
of the parents reported extra travel time to work was reouired because of 
child care. The average extra time was 22.53 minutes. 

3. Care by child 

Children who are watched by older brothers and sisters or who look 
after themselves are included in this category. Twenty-four percent of 
the men and 32 percent of the women employees'* use this type of care. 
Sixty percent of the employees with children between 14 and 18 years old 
use this type of care for their children. Generally speaking, most 
parents are satisfied with their child care arrangements. Parents seem 
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least satisfied when children have to care for themselves or be cared for 



by another sibling. See Table 3 for parental satisfaction rates. 



TABLE 3 

PARENTAL SATISFACTION OF CHILD CARE 

BY SEX, TYPE OF CHILD CARE, 
PERSONAL AND FAMILY INCOME 



Number 


Mean 
Satisfaction 


oex 


Type of Care for 
v^nilaren Under lo 


Personal Income 


ramily 


Income 


163 


1.5 


Male 


Home Care 


Under 


530,000 


Under 


530,000 


38 


15 


Male 


Home Care 


Under 


$30,000 


Over 


530,000 


325 


13 


Male 


Home Care 


Over 


$30,000 


Over 


530,000 


24 


1.9 


Male 


Care by Child 


Under 


$30,000 


Under 


530,000 


72 


2.1 


Male 


Care by Child 


Under 


$30,000 


Over 


530,000 


181 


1.9 


Male 


Care by Child 


vJnder 


330,000 


Under 


530,000 


103 


1.9 


Male 


Out of Home 


Under 


$30,000 


Under 


530,000 


178 


1.7 


Male 


Out of Home 


Under 


$30,000 


Over 


530,000 


210 


16 


Male 


Out of Home 


Over 


$30,000 


Over 


530,000 


78 


1.9 


Female 


Home Care 


Under 


530,000 


Under 


530,000 


90 


1.6 


Female 


Home Care 


Under 


530,000 


Over 


530,000 


21 


16 


Female 


Home Care 


Over 


530,000 


Over 


530,000 


175 


25 


Female 


Care by Child 


Under 


530,000 


Under 


530,000 


213 


21 


Female 


Care by Child 


Under 


530,000 


Over 


530,000 


55 


22 


Female 


Care by Child 


Over 


530,000 


Over 


530,000 


453 


18 


Female 


Out of Home 


Under 


530,000 


Under 


530,000 


602 


18 


Female 


Out of Home 


Under 


530,000 


Over 


530,000 


128 


19 


Female 


Out of Home 


Over 


530,000 


Over 


530,000 



Selection of Child Care by Occupation and Income 

The child care arrangements of women in managerial or professional 
positions do not substantially differ from women in non-management 
positions, and this finding does not seem to be related to income level. 
Forty-one percent of male employees in management positions with family 
incomes $30,000 and above selected home care by an adult whereas only 30 
percent of the mala employees in non-management positions with family 
incomes of $30,000 and above selected home care by an adult. This 
difference can best be explained, perhaps, by assuming that a greater 
percentage of the men in non-management positions have working wives, who 
would not be available to care for whe child at home during the day. 
This supposition is supported by the otherwise curious fact that among 
male employees in non-management positions 12 percent of the men with 
higher incomes used more self-care by child and 22 percent less home care 
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by an adult than men with lower incomes. As shown in Table 4, the 
patterns of child care arrangements for the male employees differs only by 
income not occupation. It could be that since a majority of executive 
wives are financially able to stay home with their children, corporate 
leaders are not aware of the existing child care problems. 



TABLE 4 

TYP0 OF CHILD CARE USED FOR CHILDREN UNDER THIRTEEN 
BY LEVEL OF FAMILY INCOME, 
OCCUPATION ANOSEX OF EMPLOYEE 

MANAGEMENT OCCUPATIONS 



Mtn Empioy««s Women Employoes 




L«ssthonS30,000 Less thon $30,000 



NCN-MANAGEMENTOCCUPATIONS 



Men Employes Women Employees 




Less than $30,000 Less thon $30,000 
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DIFFICULTIES RELATED TO CHILD CARE 
Combining Work and Home 

The employees reported the amount of difficulty they experienced in 
balancing the demands of home and work. All employees were asked the 
following question: "Circumstances differ, and some people find it easier 
than others to combine working with family responsibilities. How easy or 
difficult is it for you?" Most employees reported that they found it was 
at least "somewhat easy." When comparing single vs. married employees, 
married men and women reported a higher percentage of difficulty 
combining home and work. Women with and without children had a harder 
time combining family and career than men, (See Appendix L for a tabular 
summary of the tables). Of the employees r^^porting difficulty, most were 
parents — and this was especially true for women. Thirty-seven percent 
of women employees with children reported some difficulty combining work 
with family responsibilities. Forty-five percent of the employees 
separated from their spouses expressed some difficulty in combining work 
with family responsibilities. 

Employees who have children under the age of 6 and earning more 
than $25,000 total family income reported a significantly greater degree 
of difficulty combining home and work responsibilities than employees 
with children over the age of 6. (See Appendix M for a tabular summary 
of the tables). Parents earning less than $25,000 did not report such an 
age-related difference. A greater percent of employees earning less than 
$25,000 did reported a higher degree of difficulty combining home and 
work responsibilities than employees earning more than $25,000. As seen 
in Table 5, women with children under 13 reported more difficulty 
combining home and work than men with children under 13. Men and women 
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employees with children under the age of 13 who used out-of-home care for 
their <whildren reported a higher percentage of difficulty combining home 
and work than employees selecting other child care arrangements. It 
would appear that women still are principally responsible for managing 
child care arrangements and as a consequence, have a harder time 
balancing home and work responsibilities. Women also seem to experience 
the greatest frustrations in finding suitable child care. (See Composite 
Data, Appendix C Table 7). 

TABLES 

DIFFICULTY COMBINING HOME AND JOB 
FOR EMPLOYEES WITH CHILDREN 
UNDER THIRTEEN, BY TYPE OF CARE 



Porenf 


Arronqemenf 


0 


100 


% 


Number 


Men 


Adult o» Home 






15% 


568 


Men 


Out of Home 






21% 


459 


Men 


Core by Child 






11% 


303 


Women 


Adult ot Home 






30% 


210 


Women 


Out of Home 






43% 


1218 


Women 


Core by Child 






29% 


531 



Difficulty Finding Child Care 

Employees responded to the question "In your experience, how easy or 
difficult has it been to find child care arrangements? Overall, 56 
percent of the women and 41 percent of the men employees reported 
difficulty finding child care. It appears that men find it easier, 
because the greater burden of finding child care falls on the women in 
the family. This assumption is further demonstrated by comparing married 
men and women on this variable. (See Appendix N for tabular summary of 
tables.) Single and married mothers have a greate igree of difficulty 
finding child care when compared to single or married fathers. Fifty-one 
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percent of all the employees reported difficulty in finding ch Id care. 



The highest percentage of difficulty was reported by those won: n (62 

percent) who were not currently participating in the dav care arket. It 

is unknown if the women would have selected another form of ca e if it 

had been adequate and appealing. Men who had been successful n finding 

child care in the out-of-home market perceived child care as ir re 

difficult to find (50 percent) than men selecting home care by adult (34 

percent) and self care by child (43 percent). 

Employees' comments also emphasized the concern for findi g 

different types of child care services. Care for children who are sick, 

infant care, and summer care for school age children are the t ree types 

of child care that appeared to be most in demand. The follow! g comments 

are a sample of parents' expressed needs. 

I'm expecting my first child in April. I would like o 

continue working, and have been looking for child ca e. 

I'm looking for child care at this time, and I'm hav ag 

a very difficult time. Centers are full with waitir lists 

or are very expensive or are too far from home. The will 

not take bed babies, etc. I work late many evenings and 
centers are not open late enough. 

- I would like to see better child care facilities arc nd the 
area. Ones you don't have to drive out of the way t get to. 
Ones you can trust to leave your kids with. Cheaper prices. 
Ones that are open when I need to go to work and car oe open 
if I need to go overtime. Ones ti:at my 12-year-old an go to, 
to have something to do under supervision instead of staying 
home alone. Ones that will take infants. 

- When you travel out of town, it is very difficult to find 
child care. 

- Tlie main problem of child care is what to do when th child 
is ill. The only alternative the working mother has It to 
stay home. Day care centers won't take them when th / have 
a fever. Baby sitters who are certified by the stat won't 
take them with a fever, either. The other problem i summer 
care for the child over 6. At that age they begin t be 
real tired of day care; they are simply too old for : any 
more. 
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The biggest problem I have observed with child care is the 
handling of child illness in a two-earner family. This 
problem is only going to increase in frequency. Each of the 
parents will miss an excessive amount of worktime unless 
someone is available to care for the child. The best thing 
that could be done in the way of innovation in day cara would 
be the creation of day centers designed specifically for ill 
children. ^ 

One question you didn't ask—but is a real problem. finding 
summer activities for older children. I don't want my 
childr^an home alone all day in the summer. There are many 
good options for the 9-year-old but very little available 
for the 13-year old. Most programs take childrer until they 
are 12 or have completed 8th grade. There is a real need for 
summer activities. 

Finding summer care for school age children has been a concern for 
many parents. When asked what kind cf summer care parents would prefer 
for their children ages 5 to 12, most parents (34 percent) said that they 
preferred in-home cart for their children. The next highest parental 
preferences were for center care (26 percent) and neighborhood family 
home care (20 percent). 

Finding affordable child care is also an issue many parents raised. 

Affordable child care of satisfactory quality is di:*.icult to find as 

evidenced by the following comments. 

Sometimes child care is unaf f ordable. A lot of organizations 
charge so much it may cost 1/3 to 1/2 of your monthly take 
home pay. Even though their care is good, a person can't 
afford it. 

My wife stays with our children, in part, because child care 
costs are too high. 

- I have a daughter aged 8 years, who lives "ith my parents 
during the week while I work. They live approximately 26 
miles from me. So I only see her on weekends. I don't 
like this arrangement, but I cannot afford child care, 
plus I'm too paranoid about who takes care of her. 

Forty-five percent of the parents reported that they found their 
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present child care arrangement through a relative, friend or neighbor. 
When asked if they were going to change child care arrangements, only 
8 percent of the employees indicated that they were going to change 
their child care arrangements. The reasons most often given for changing 
child care arrangements were (1) the need for something different for 
summer, (2) the need for a different program for the child, and (3) 
either the child or parent isn't happy with the care. 

Options for When the Child is Sick 

Family and child care resources, as well as company policy, affect - 
the employee's actions and options when the child is sick. (See 
Composite Data Appendix C, Table 5). When children are sick, most men 
(66 percent) report that their spous^ or an older child stays home with 
the sick child. Women sr.ate most often that they take their children to 
the regular child care arrangement (24 percent) or that their spouse or 
an older child stays home with the sick child (24 percent). 

Company policy directly affects the available options parents have 
when their children are sick. Fifty percent of the employees report that 
they use vacation or personal leave to stay horns with their children. 
Only percent of the employees of all companies state that they use 
sick leave. 

Thirteen percent of the men and 4 percent of the women employees 

report that they are unable to stay home when their children are sick. 

Company policy combined with lack of child care resources seems to 

generate a great deal of parental stress when children are sick. 

- Although we are rllowed to leave if a child is ill, we are 
made to feel guilty if we do. We are repeatedly asked if 
there isn't someone else who could pick up the child or if 
other arrangements »2ouldn't be made. If we are ill and stay 
home, we are questioned on how our children were cared for. 
Often we are unable to take our children elsewhere when we 
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are ill. In saying we are made to feel guilty, I mean that 
our supervisor (also a woman) usually doesn't speak to the 
person that had to leave. She will speak to everyone in 
our department except that person. It is hard enough to 
leave your child, but in this situation, it makes it even 
more difficult. 

My greatest difficulty is finding chila care when my children 
are sick. No one wants to care for a sick child - all my 
friends and relatives work full time. Day care doesn't take 
a child with a temperature of 99.6 or higher. My employer 
frowns on days missed because of a sick child, but I often 
have no other alternative. 

Tne agony of handling minor childhood illnesses is typified 
by guilt if a sick day or vacation day is declared while the 
adult stays home with the child, varsus carting the ill child 
out of the home to a sitter and then worrying ^bout the child 
during the work day. Such guilt has to be experienced to b-^ 
appreciated, 

- Please, we need help finding back-up people who can come to 
the homes for a reasonable wage to care for sick children. 
Infant and preschool care is not sufficient or reliable. 

Other studies have examined the problems working parents have when 

their children are ill. In a research study entitled "Balancing Job and 

Homelife", Professors Googins and Burden found that no formal 

arrangements exist when children are sick. Women were six times more 

likely to stay home with a sick child than male employees, and this 

accounts for a higher absenteeism rate amang parents and especially 

mothers. 



Absenteeism 

Absenteeism is also related to child care resources and company 
policy. There were four kinds of absenteeism examined in this study: (a) 
days missed, (b) times late, (c) times left work early or left during the 
day, and (d) interruptions (including calls) while at work. The 
absenteeism measures were derived from anonymous confidential employee 
self-reports regarding their activities inuring the four-week period 
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Immediately preceding the filling out of the survey. Four measures of 
absenteeism were used: incidence, percent lost, severity and annualized 
time lost. These measures were developed by the Bureau of Labor Statiscs 
(Hedges, 1977). They provide participating employers with a useful 
profile of time loss in their workforce. For example, of all employees 
surveyed, 26 percent were absent one or more days in the four-week period 
(incidence). This 26 percent missed an average of 26 days per 
year (severity). The work force as a whole lost an average of seven days 
a year (annualized day5> lost), representing 3 percent of the total 
number of days that could have been worked (percent loss). 

Employees with children were conipared with employees without 
children so that it could be determined if child care was a significant 
isstie in absenteeism. (See Composite Data Appendix C, Tables 1-4). 
Women are still responsible for arranging child care, dealing with 
emergencies and managing child-related concerns. Despite the changing 
character of the female work role, women still bear the brunt of family 
responsibilities. 

It is important to note that absenteeism cannot be automatically 
equated with loss of productivity. A reasonable amount of employer 
flexibility in accommodating employees' needs can be associated with 
high morale and productivity. Employers need to examine personnel 
policies to see if there is flexibility for the demands placed on women 
with children, and families in general* All employees have families, and 
employers cannot avoid absenteeism by not hiring women, because women are 
too large a proportion of the workforce. 

As shown by Table 6, women employees whose children were in 
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out-of~home care evidenced higher aosenteeism than women selecting other 
child care arrangements ♦ The only exception to this trend was the number 
of times interrupted at work. Women relying on child self-care had the 
greatest number of interruptions at work per year, (See Appendix 0 for 
tabular tables comparing absenteeism and the type of child care 
selected,) 

The findings of this study are consistent with those of previous 
studies (Emlen, 1984; Child Care Systems Inc, 1985). Child care is 
clearly a major source of time lost at the workplace. 



TABLE 6 

ABSENTEEISM BY TYPE OF CHILD CARE 

DAYS MISSED (estimoted per yeor) 



Porent 


Arrongement 


0 20 


Averoqe 


Number 


Men 


Adult ot Home 




4.7 


564 


Men 


Out of Home 




52 


451 


Men 


Core by Child 




5.8 


301 


Women 


Adult ot Home 




93 


206 


Women 


Out of Home 




9 97 


1106 


Women 


Core by Child 




6.5 


522 



TIMES LATE (estimoted per yeor) 



Porent 


Arrongement 


0 20 


Averoqe 


Number 


Men 


Adult ot Home 




6 97 


561 


Men 


Out of Home 




11.3 


452 


Men 


Core by Child 




6.87 


302 


Women 


Adult ot Home 




11.1 


206 


Women 


Out of Home 




18.4 


1197 


Women 


Core by Child 




10.2 


519 



TABLE (conf d) 
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TIMES LEFT EARLY (estimoted 
peryeor) 



Porent 


Arrongement 


0 20 


Averoqe 


Number 


Men 


Adult otHome 




7.15 


559 


Men 


Out of Home 




8.5 


302 


Men 


Core by Child 




9.97 


450 


Women 


Adult ot Home 




10.8 


206 


Women 


Out of Home 




11.0 


1188 


Women 


Core by Child 




8.2 


523 



TIMES INTERRUPTED (estimoted 
per yeor) 



Parent 


Arrongement 


0 100 


Averoge 


Number 


Men 


Adult ot Home 




31.8 


564 


Men 


Out of Home 




36.3 


450 


Men 


Core by Child 




34.4 


303 


Women 


Adult ot Home 




34 0 


204 


Women 


Out of Home 




46.7 


1190 


Women 


Core by Child 




78.6 


513 



When relating absenteeism to income level a general pattern emerges. 
The employee earning the most money appears to have the higheS't mean 
rate of absenteeism for all four measures of absenteeism. (See Appendix 
P for tabular summary of the tables). Employees earning under $10,000 
reported the lowest mean absenteeism rates for times late and times 
interrupted from work. This may be an indication of employers* personnel 
policies for employeeb in non-management jobs. 

Stress 

Women with children reported experiencing more overall stress in 
life than men with children. Apparently, balancing family und work 
responsibilities makes life more difficult for women. Job stress and 
family finances were found to be the greatest sources of difficulty. 
(See Composite data Appendix C, Table 6). 

Although child care wasn't the greatest source of stress, many of 
the employees' comments related how stressful child care can be. 
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My employer is very rigid on attendance and tardiness. 
My hours are 8-5, My childcare hours are 7-6. I live 
in Overland Park and coinraute via 1-35. I think my child- 
care is excellent, but I am limited to 50 minutes to 
conmiute on a 45 minutes route. When the weather is bad or 
there is an accident, I am late. This causes me a great 
amount of stress. However, I have not found excellent 
child care on route to work or in Missouri — closer to 
downtown. 

Greatest stress on me is wanting to care for my baby 
myself rather than have her in another woman's care, 
even though the other woman is excellent. 

- If corporate day care were available, I would have 
nursed my baby instead of spending 40 minutes a day 
expressing milk. I would much prefer having the 
children cared for where I could- check in during the 
day. Child care is the worst part of working — without 
question. 

Four causes of stress — child care, personal health, job and family 
finances — like absenteeism, were significantly related to how families 
arranged their child care (See Table 7), Women employees with 
out-of-home child care reported the highest percentage of stress in every 
area. Men employees with out-of-home child care reported the highest 
sources of stress in every area except personal health. Employees with 
out-of-home child care arrangements appear to have more stressful lives 
than employees selecting other child care arrangements. 
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TABLE 7 

STRESS BY TYPE OF CHILD CARE 

CHILD CARE STRESS 



Porent 


Arrongement 


0 


100 


% 


Number 


Men 


Adult ot home 






17% 


568 


Men 


Out of Home 






35% 


459 


Men 


Core by Child 






22% 


303 


Women 


Adult otHr.ne 






38% 


210 


Women 


Out of Home 






45% 


1218 


Women 


Core by Child 






31% 


531 


JOB STRESS 


Porent 


Arronqement 


0 


100 


% 


Number 


Men 


Adult ot Home 






45% 


568 


Men 


Out of Home 






51% 


459 


Men 


Core by Child 






43% 


303 


Women 


Adult ot Home 






51% 


210 


Women 


Out of Home 






61% 


1218 


Women 


Core by Child 






57% 


531 


FINANCES STRESS 


Porent 


Arrongement 


0 


100 


% 


Number 


Men 


Adult ot Ho>ne 






40% 


568 


Men 


Out of Home 






44% 


459 


Men 


Core by Child 






29% 


303 


Women 


Adult ot Home 






47% 


210 


Women 


Out of Home 






58% 


1218 


Women 


Core by Child 






47% 


531 


PERSONAL HEALTH STRESS 


Porent 


Arronqement 


p 


100 


% 


Number 


Men 


Adult ot Home 






23% 


568 


Men 


Out of Home 






20% 


459 


Men 


Core by Child 






23% 


303 


Women 


Adult ot Home 






37% 


210 


Women 


Out of Home 






38% 


1218 


Women 


Core by Child 






33% 


531 
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CORPORATE RESEARCH PROFILE 



Objective 2 To develop research profiles to assist Kansas City 
employers in developing child care and family management options for 
parent employers. 

Data from each company were analyzed and individual company profiles 
were developed. The profiles included information on general employee 
characteristics, absenteeism, child care arrangements, options when 
children were sick, difficulties combining home and school and perceived 
stress of employees. The project director /researcher wrote an 
explanation of each table and highlighted certain interesting findings in 
a summary. The project director and coordinator visited each company and 
reviewed the research information with the company representatives (s) • 
(A sample profile is included in Appendix D.). 

The project coordinator developed an information packet for each 
company to take on cne second visit. The packet included general 
statistics /information on employer-supported child care, implications of 
the research findings and child care options for employers. The 
executive director of Family and Children Services of Kansas City Inc. 
accompanied the project coordinator on each consultation visit. (A 
sample consultation packet is included in Appendix E) . 

After all of the participating companies had been visited twice, 
representatives of approximately 150 corporations were invited to a 
meeting where the preliminary findings were presented. In addition, 
family and Children Services staff met with individual companies to 
present proposals for the development of a child care benefits package. 

An evaluation of the employee child care research profiles was sent 
to the 21 participating companies. One-third of che companies returned 
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the evaluation, and all of the respondents felt the information included 
in the profile was useful in making decisions concerning the corpora- 
tion's involvement in providing child care resources for employees. (A 
summary of the evaluations is included in Appendix F) . 

The project coordinator helyed the Family and Children Services of 
Kansas City Inc. staff develop "Child Care Choices." The "Child Care 
Choices" program was presented at the corporate meeting to help represen- 
tatives of corporations know what child care resources were available. 
(See Appendix G) During visits with corporate representatives, Family 
and Children Services staff realized that corporate leaders were 
concerned about equity of services. Not every employee had the same 
needs, so Family and Children Services staff developed a dependent care 
benefit package called "Family Care Choices" of which child care was a 
choice * 

NEIGHBORHOOD PROFILES 
Objective 3. To construct neighborhood profiles, utilizing the employee 
survey data to relate market insufficiencies, current supply and demand 
of child care. 

To provide the Kansas City community with pertinent information on 
the supply and demand for child care, geographic profiles were developed. 
By combining information from the employee survey, available child care 
questionnaire, and census data, profiles of 28 areas were formed. The 
profiles were determined by combining data from adjacent zip codes in the 
five county area of Metropolitan Kansas City. Twenty-one or two-thirds 
of the profiles were in Missouri, one-third in Kansas. 

The census da\ a included in the profile detailed general population 
characteristics related to child care and a formula for identifying the 
potential resources for developing family day care services. (The census 
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data from the whole Metropolitan Kansas City area are included in 
Apr idix I.) Information about what type of child care employees were 
uai.ig is included with costs of each type of care and the degree of 
parental satisfaction with each type of care. The available child care 
questionnaire summary (found in Appendx K) includes the types of child care 
services offered and openings and enrollment numbers. 

Each profile included an explanation of the tables, written by the 
project director. The project director also wrote a summary of needs and 
interesting points for each zip code profi] (Sample neighborhood 
profile included in Appendix H.) 

Approximately 400 persons representing social service agencies, 
funding agencies, the corporate communf.ty, child care organizations and 
the media were invited to a meeting to present the findings of the study. 
The community representatives were asked to unite in an effort to 
increase the availability and quality of child care in our community. 
Family and Children Services of Kansas City Inc. staff also presented 
the plan for "Child Care Choices". 

The geographic profiles were disseminated to all interested parties. 
Over 60 people have received copies of the profiles to date. Information 
from the profiles is being used to identify the location of needed child 
care. These designated areas will be the focus of recruitment and 
training of new child care providers. 

CURRENT CHILD CARE SUPPLY 

Objective 4. To obtain current information on the number and 
location of child care homes, child care centers and the number and ages 
of children served by the child care market. 
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To identify the current child care supply a four--page questionnaire 
suitable for telephone use was designed, and volunteers were enlisted to 
help make telephone calls to child care providers in day care homes and 
child care centers. The child care provider survey focused on the type 
of services presently being offered, licensing status of the home or 
center, current openings and enrollments, cost of care, staff ratios, and 
educational and experiential levels of child care providers. 

To ensure that the survey was conducted in a uniform and systematic 
manner, volunteer training sessions were held, and efforts were 
monitored. Child care providers received a letter explaining the project 
and encouraging participation two to three v before the calls were 
made. Calls were made in March 1985. (List of providers were obtained 
from local licensing agencies, early childhood agencies and 
associations) . 

More than 1,400 telephone calls were made, and 818 child care 
providers responded to the survey for a 59 percent response rate. Six 
percent of the providers refused to participate, 12 percent no longer 
were in the child care field, and 24 percent could not be reached. 
Volunteers were instructed to try each provider at least once on three 
different occasions. Many of the phone numbers were incorrect, or phones 
had been disconnected. 

Of the 818 child care providers who responded to the survey, 32 
percent were from child care centers, and 68 percent provided day care in 
their home. Sixty-six percent were state licensed, 30 percent were state 
registered, 5 percent were exempt from licensing, and 3 percent 
were unregulated. (Licensing laws vary in the two states.) 
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AVAILABLE CHILD CARE RESOURCES—CHILD CARE PROVIDER SURVEY 



Services and Enrollment Status 

Eighty-seven percent of all the child care providers responding to 
the questionnaire reported that they offered full time-care.* Seventy- 
three percent of the child care centers sampled and 95 percent of 
the day-care family homes offer full-time care. As shown by Table 8, a 
variety of services are offered in tha Kansas City community* 



TABLES 

. CHILD CARE SERVICES PROVIDED 



Service 




Number 


Full-time core 


87% 


714 


Port-time core 


69% 


562 


Evening core (ofter5:00 p.m.) 


17% 


142 


Hourly drop-in 


32% 


258 


Weekend core 


12% 


98 


Before ond ofter school care 


63% 


514 


Summer progrom 


83% 


675 


Mothers doy out 


10% 


78 


Child core for sick children 


14% 


116 


Child core for hondicopped children 


19% 


156 


Other 


2% 


20 



Child care providers reported openings for new children as well as 
present enrollment numbers. Child care openings were reported for all 
ages of children. The lowest ratio of openings to present enrollment 
spaces was found at the infant and preschool ages, and the highest ratio 
was found for school-age and kindergarten-age children. Tables 9 and 10 
illustrate the number of center and day care home openings and enrollment 
figures. Since the total number of child care openings appear to be 
adequate citywide, it would appear that a more effective system provid- 
ing parents with information about available child care needs to be 



*Full-time care is defined as more than four hours a day. 
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developed. A more detailed analysis of child care openings by geographic 
location researched that some specific areas lacked adequate child care 
for certain ages of children. The supply and demand for child care is very 
complex and an effective system of resource and referral appears to be 
only part of the solution. 

TABLE 9 

CURRENT NUMBER OF FULL-TIME 
CHILD CARE OPENINGS AND ENROLLMENTS 





Number of 




Number of 


Actuol 


Aqe of Child 


Focilities 


Openings 


Focilities 


Enrollment 


Infonts (0-12 months) 


123 


240 


302 


719 


Toddlers (12-24 months MO) 


160 


355 ■ 


433 


1388 


(12-30 months KS) 










Preschool (24 mo - 4 yrs MO) 


244 


1128 


560 


6087 


(30mo-4yrs KS) 










Kindergorten (5 yeors) 


110 


491 


300 


1757 


School oge (6-12 yeors) 


65 


368 


121 


2054 



TABLE 10 
CURRENT NUMBER OF PART-TIME 
CHILD CARE OPENINGS AND ENROLLMENTS 





Number of 




Number of 


Actuol 


Ape of Child 


Focilities 


Openings 


Focilities 


Enrollment 


Infonts (0-12 months) 


27 


72 


42 


124 


Toddlers (12-24 months MO) 


44 


111 


88 


601 


(12-30 months KS) 










Preschool (24 mo - 4 yrs MO) 


97 


460 


215 


5286 


(30 mo - 4 yrs KS) 










Kindergorten (5 yeors) 


51 


206 


91 


367 


School oge (6-12 years) 


71 


333 


270 


1709 



Staff-child ratios also were reported. For infant and toddlers a mean 
staff-child ratio of l-to-5 exists in both centers and day care homes. 
For preschool-age children a mean ratio of nine children per teacher was 
reported for child care centers and a mean ratio of 5-to-l for day 
care homes. The mean staff-child ratio for kindergarten-age children was 
10-to-l and for school-age children 12-to-l in centers. The mean staff-child 
ratio in day care homes never exceeded 6-to-l. 
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When providers were asked how much they charged for full-time care, 
'the range reported varied according to the age of the child. The range 
for a 40-hour week varied from a mean of $64 for infant care to a 
mean of $37 for school-age care. 

Part-time care ranged from $1.64 an hour for infants to $1.47 an 
hour for school-age children. The rates child care providers said 
they charged were a little higher than the rates employees said they 
paid. A comparison of home day care providers and child care center 
providers is included in Appendix J. 

EDUCATION AND EXPERIENTIAL LEVEL OF CHILD CARE PROVIDERS 

The educational levels of the child care providers wero ascertained. 
The highest educational level for the person who has the major responsi- 
bility for a group of children is reported in Table 11. Four 
percent of the child care providers reported that they did not have 
a high school diploma. Center providers have higher educational levels 
thau day care home providers. Only 49 percent of center providers, 
as compared to 74 percent of day care home providers, terminated 
their education at the end of high school. Only 15 percent of the 
providers have specialized education in early childhood *.'»ducation. 
More attention needs to be addressed to the quality of care provided 
by the homes and center providers. In the Final Report of the National 
Day Care Study (Vol 1) Children at the Center one recoimnendation was 
that. . ."(P)ftrsons providing direct care for preschool children should 
have participated in a specialized child-related education /training 
program." (p. 160-61). In the abova study, formal educational and training 
programs did seem to have a positive influence on the effectiveness of 
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providers in caring for children. Therefore, one way to improve the quality 
of care for children in the Kansas City community is to focus on more 
specialized child-related educational programs for providers. 

Wlien child care providers were asked how many years of experience 
they had, more than 60 percent of the providers reported more than four 
years' experience. Thirty-one percent of the home providers reported 
more than 10 years' experience, whereas only 18 percent of the center 
providers reported more than 10 year's experience. Child care providers 
are a committed group but, overall, lack specialized training in early 
childhood education or child development. 



TABLE 11 

EDUCATION LEVEL OF CHILD CARE PROVIDER* 



Level of Educotion 



% 



Number 



No High School Diplomo 

High School Diplomo 

Child Development Associote Credentiol 

AA (2 yeor) degree 

AA (2 yeor) degree in Eorly Childhood Educotion or Child Develop 
BA or BS in Child Development or Eorly Childhood Educotion 
BA or BS, other 

MA or MS in Child Development or Eoily Childhood Educotion 

MA or MS, other 

Ph.D 

MSW — Moster of Sociol Work 

RN or LPN — Registered Nurse or Procticol Nurse 



ment 



100% 



4% 
52% 
3% 
4% 
5% 
5% 
19% 
2% 
2% 
3% 
4% 
2% 



103 
1219 
71 
101 
121 
120 
451 
47 
53 
8 
10 
AO 
2344 



EXPERIENCE LEVEL OF CHILD CARE PROVIDER 



Number of yeors 



o 



Number 



o 



0-1 yeor 
2-3 yeors 
4-6 yeors 
7- 10 yeors 
10 -!- yeors 



15°c 

24^0 

14%' 
22% 



346 
555 
582 
309 
491 



'Who has mo|Or responsibility for the group of childre'-' 
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DEVELOPING RESOURCE AND REFERRAL SERVICES 
Objective 5. To coordinate metropolitanwide child care 
information and referral resources to supply the general public, 
corporations, and working parents' child care needs. 

In 1984 Work/Family Directions of Boston signed a contract with IBM 
to provide child care resource and referral services to employees 
nationwide. Family and Children Services was selected by Work/Family 
Directions to implement services in Kansas City. 

Since Kansas City covers a very large geographic area in two states 
and has a diverse population, the staff of Family and Children Services 
determined that the best way to provide services to meet the needs of 
individuals in the community was to spearhead a system which would 
provide resource and referral on a "grass roots" basis. Family and 
Children's Services contacted four organizations which were located 
throughout the five county area to establish a child care resource and 
referral network. Two of the agencies were already offering services and 
Family & Children Services has been assisting the other two agencies 
developing a system to provide resource and referral since that time. The 
most populated county in the metropolitan area did not have child care 
resource and referral when the project started. Additional resources 
were targeted to a^velop child care resource and referral in this county. 
A consultant was hired to help identify and recruit new providers. The 
cooperative child care networking approach enables the local agencies to 
provide comprehensive child care resource and referral to the general 
public as well as to corporations and working parents. 

Family and Children Ser^/ices has developed a system to offer 
enhanced child care resource and referral services to corporations who 
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wish to provide employees with help in balancing work and family life. 
By subcontracting with the local resource and referral agencies, Family 
and Children Services has developed standards and management practices to 
promote compatibility and cohesiveness among the individual county 
systems • The major goals of the child care resource and referral system 
are to 1) improve productivity by reducing the amount of stress working 
parents experience in dealing with family related matters, 2) improve the 
quality of ch:i[ld care in metropolitan Kansas City, 3) improve avail- 
ability of child care. 

To measure the effectiveness of this system the following steps will 
be taken. 

Goal: Improve the quality of child care in Metropolitan Kansas 

City. 

(1) Check participant evaluation of workshops and seminars 
provided to determine if providers felt training was helpful. 

(2) Check service records to determine if certification and 
licensing of providers and facilities has increased. 

(3) Ask employee parents if they feel that quality of child 
care has improved during the time period. 

Goal: Improve availability of child care in Metropolitan Kansas 

City. 

(1) Check resource and referral agency files to determine if 
number of child care providers has increased (i.e., number recruited) 
during the tire period. 

(2) Check service records to see how many employees were 
matched with providers . 

Goal: Improve productivity at the workplace by reducing the 

amount of stress that working parents experience in dealing with family 
related issues. 

(1) Survey employees before service begins and at the end of 
one year to ascertain difficulty finding and keeping child care, and 
stress levels. 

(2) Examine service records to check levels of utilization by 
employees using "Child Care Choices." 

(3) Interview employees who use "Child Care Choices" to 
determine satisfaction with service. Employees are called four weeks 
after initial request to determine if they have found care, if they 
had any problems with their search, if the information provided was 
helpful, if the provider information was accurate to their level of 
satisfaction. 
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SUMMARY AND OUTCOMES OF PROJECT 
The project has been very successful. More than 10 companies have 
expressed genuine interest in signing contracts with Family and Children 
Services for child care services. One of the most influential companies 
in Kansas City has signed a contract with Family and Children Services, 
and needed child care services are being developed. In addition to 
establishing child care services for in'vidual companies' employees, th 
following outcomes weiTe also achieved: 

1. The corporate community and the public in general has becoBe 
more aware of the child care situation in Kansas City. 

2. A child care task force has been established to make 
recommendations to city civic leaders about local child care needs. 

3. Child care needs are becoming a community concern, with 
agencies working together to develop needed child care services. 

4. Family and Children Services has become the umbrella agency fo 
the child care community providing a unified attempt to Interact with th 
corporate community. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS FROM THE RESEARCH 
In this examination of the data, the conclusions appear to be the 
same as in the Portland Study. 

1. Child care is difficult to find. 

2. Child care is a factor that does have an effect on the 
workplace. 

In studying the interdependence and reciprocal impact of families, 
child care and the workplace, it was found that family structure and 
ability to arrange child care have a marked effect on absenteeism and 
perceived stress. Furthermore, company policies and job requirements 
have a significant impact on families and on employee's ability to work. 
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Parents are looking for child care that is acceptable, affordable 
and available. Employees with children have need for help in obtaining 
such care when coiranunity supply is lacking. They also need information 
about such services as are available so they can make thoughtful 
decisions. In many cases they need financial assistance to purchase 
quality child care so that guilt regarding child neglect (engendered by 
legitimate job requirements) can be assuaged. Employers' policies also 
must be flexible enough to allow parents have the time to balance the dual 
responsibilities of family and work. (Freidman, 1983) 

The recommendations from this study are to: 

1. Improve the quality of services already being provided 

2. Develop a resource and referral system, and 

3. Create new child care resources only in araas of documented 
need. 

The information from the available child care questionnaire reveals 
that child care openings exist, and a system needs to be developed to 
Improve the resource and referral services in the metropolitan community. 
Child Care Choices, a program designed by Family and Children Services to 
provide and develop needed child care services, has resource and referral 
information as one of its options. This kind of service needs to be 
further developed in order to improve the ability of families to Tind the 
kind of child care they w-int their children to have. 

Existing child care needs to be enhanced and used by parents. An 
effort to increase providers' educational levels may increase the 
desirability of existing care. New child care resources also are needed 
in certain geographic areas. Careful planning, using the geographic 
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profiles and available information, will decrease the possibility of 
duplicating existing services. 

The variations in family composition and the complexity of child 
care arrangements will pose a challenge to community leaders. But if 
child care problems are to receive an optimum solution, it will take a 
community effort to improve child care services and family management 
systems in the metropolitan Kansas City area. 
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APPENDIX A 

LETTERS AND INVITATIONS TO THE NOVEMBER 1984 MEETING 





METROPOLITAN 
KAIVSAS CITY 
CONSORTIUM 

FOR CHILD CARE 



ervices 



Kfifcr 



"Ihe center for family living" 



UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI-KANSAS CITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 



You arc Cordially Invited 
to attend a 

WINE AND CHEESE ORIENTATION MEETING 
November 29. 1984 
4:15 - 6 p.m. 
at 



Hallmark Cards, Inc. 

(meet in the Hallmark McGee Lobby at 4 p.m. 
Crown Center parking tickets will be stamped.) 

To learn about 

MEETING THE CHILD CARE NEEDS OF WORKING PARENTS 

Featuring 

* National Perspective - Gwen Morgan, Co-Director, Work/Family 
Directions, Wheelcock College, Boston 

* Corporate Research in Portland - Dr. Art Emlen, Director, Research 
Institute for Human Services, Portland State University 

* Kansas City's Research Project - Staif, UMKC School of Education 
and The Living Center Division of Family & Children's Services, Inc. 



Please reply by Nov. 20 

UMKC School of Education 276-2241 
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FACT SHEET 



HwposaxThe purpose of this project is to obtain information on working parents' cnild care needs, to assist in 
ttie development and coordination of a metropolitan-wide child care information and referral system, and to 
dbseininate information to assist employers and community agencies in developing child care and family manage- 
tMfit resources. 



OUESnONS TO BE ADDRESSED: 

* In Kansas City, how do family resources determine child care options? Which employees utilize home resources 
and which ennployees enter the day care market, i.e. use family day care homes, day care centers or have 
someone conne to the home? 

* Which neighborhoods in Kansas City provide adequate day care? Can the relationship between supply and 
demand for day care be improved through increased referral programs and the development of new resources 
in some areas of the city? 

* Does lack of dependable day care for certain age groups of children affect the employee's work? If so, to what 
extent? 



APPROACH AND METHOD: 

• Confidential surveys will be distributed to 10,000 employees throughout the Metropolitan Kansas City area 
The survey has been pre-tested, refined and deals with current child care situations. The findings will reflect 
existing, effective demand rather than expectations for the future. 

• Company profiles will describe relationships between family and child circumstances of employees and 
atfSenteeism, work requirements and employment policies. 

• Neighbortiood profiles measure the current child care market and determine areas in which inefficiencies and other 
relationships between child care demand and supply. 

• Consultation with employers and community planning agencies will focus on policies, options and child care 
resources that will meet identified needs of particular employee populations. 

• Comparative metropolitan and company studies will cover three areas of concern, relationships between supply 
and demand in the child care market; relationships between family and the workplace, and the roles of family, 
employer, employee groups; community and government in addressing child care issues. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI-KANSAS CITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 




gntcr 



etvices 



1h« ctnter far fimlly living" 



Octo'ier 30, 1984 



Dear 

In a recent Harris Poll, 67% of corporate human resource executives reported they expect to be providing child 
care services within the next five years. These executives recognize that loyal, productive employees are a firm's 
most Important competitive resource and employees with child care problems often bring tnem to work. 

The need for solutions for working parents has been documented in the Kansas City area The School of Educa- 
tion, University of Missouri at Kansas City and The Living Center, a division of Family and Children Services of 
Kansas City, Inc. have received a federal grant to survey the employees of 20 local corporations in order to identify 
child care needs more specifically. A survey of 10,000 employees and research on existing resources will produce 
the necessary data to develop corporate and neighborhood profiles that will detail inefficiencies in the child care 
market. By examining the interdependence of the family, child care needs and current market, and the work place 
of twenty local companies* employees, we will be able to make better decisions about child care issues within 
the metropolitan Kansas City area 

You have been identified as a corporate leader who is concerned about the quality of your employees' lives. We 
invite your company to participate in this important project. We are sending this letter to the CEOs and personnel 
directors of 200 local companies. 

Each corporation participating in the study will receive a profile of its employee child care needs. This information 
will assist you in deciding which policies and practices to pursue for workmg parents. The enclosed information 
page will provide you with additional background on the project. 

On November 29, a wine and cheese orientation meeting for corporate executives will be held to discuss how 
participation in this project will benefit your company. Hallmark Cards, Inc. has agreed to provide a meeting place 
and refreshments. Our staff will be happy to answer any of your questions at that time. 

You will receive an invitation to this meeting early in November. We sincerely hope you will join us. If you have 
any questions prior to receiving your invitation, please contact Shirley Stubbs at 276-2241. 



Sincerely, 





Sincerely, 



George A. Russell 
Chancellor 

University of Missouri- 
Kansas City 



Oliver W. Gerland, Jr. 
Executive Director 
Family and Children Services of 
Kansas City, Inc. 
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APPENDIX B 
SURVEY AND LETTERS TO EMPLOYERS 
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Dear Employee: 

Does family income or occupation determine child care options? Which neighborhoods in greater 
Kansas City are providing adequate child care? Does lack of dependable day care for certain age groups 
of children affect employees' work? These and other questions will be addressed in a fede'-ally funded 
study being co sponsored by the School of Education at UMKC and The Living Center Division of Family 
and Children's Services, Inc. The research will focus on the relationship between identified needs of 
working parents in the Metropolitan Kansas City area and the current supply cf child :are tha. is 
actually available in individual rieighborhoods. 

We appreciate your participation in this important project. We need replies from employees who 
do not have children as well as from working parents. A survey of 15,000 employees of up to 20 
different organizations in the Kansas City area and assessment of available child care resources will 
provide information on working parents* child care needs throughout the metropolitan area. It is hoped 
that this information will be of assistance in further development of a child care information and referral 
system and of value to employers and community agencies in developing child care and ^amMy manage- 
ment resources if additional need is documented. 

Your reply is anonymous and confidential. W^^. her or not you are a parent, ano jer the questions 
on page one. If you have children, answer the questions on all four pages. On the back of this letter 
is a zip code map which will be helpful in answering a couple of our questions. 

We need a high rate of return in order to analyze employee child care needs; so please return your 
reply within three working days of receiving it. Seal the survey in the attached envelope and deposit 
it in the designated container which will be forwarded to Dr. Vartuli at UMKC. 

Thank you for making this siudy possible, if you have any questions about the survey call the pro- 
ject office at 276-2256. 

Sincerely, 

Sue Vartuli, Ph.D., Co-Director Sue McCord-Belzer, Co-Director 

Metropolitan Chfdcare Project Metropolitan Childcare Project 

School of Education, UMKC The Living Center Division of 

Family and Children's Services, Inc. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI-KANSAS CITY 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 




crvKes 



tht ctnttr for family 'Mn^ 



Employee Survey 



Cod« Numbw 1-8 



to 




1. Your age? jlT i? 

Z Your sex? 

1. Male 

2. Female 



□ 



3. Your ethnic background? 

1. White 
Z nispanfc 

3. Black 

4. Asian or Pacific Islander 

5. Anr ^rican Indian or 
Alaskan Native 

6. Other 

4, Vt jr occupation? 

1. Professional or Technical 
Z Managerial or Administrative 

3. Sales 

4. Clerical 

5. Crafts 

6. Service (food health, cleaning, 
personal, prc.ection, child care, 
etc.) 

7. Machine Operator 

8. Transport Operator 

^j, Non»Farm Labor fli" 
to. Other I 



□ 



5. Your job title? 



6. Your job status? 

1. Full-lime 

2. Part'llme 

3. Job share 

7. Do you have flexible 1. Yes 
work hours? 2. No 

8. Your job shift? 

1. Days 

2. Nights 

3. Swing 

4. Changing 
j 5. Other 

I 9. The number of hours per week 
you usually work? 

no. The number of days per week 
you usually work? 

tl. The amount of time it usually 
akes you to travel one way from 
ome to work? 



□ 



23 24 



hours 



Q 

days 



26 27 



Since the purpose of this survey in^ 
volves geographical comparisons, we 
need information about where people 
live. Most importantly, we need zip 
codes. In addition, we need a more 
accurate location in order to compare 
neighborhoods. Would you please tell 
us the name or location of your 
neighborhood. For example, Plaza 
area, 33rd and Main, Westport, 
Prescott. 
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12. The zip code of 
you home address? 

13. The name or location of your 
neighborhood? 



32 



This questionnaire will not be seen 
by your employer. We appreciate your 
frank answers. 



33 34 



days 



35 36 



37 38 



39 *0 



14. In the past four weeks: 

How many days have you 
missed work? 

How many times have you 
been late to work? 

How many times have you left 
work early or left during the day? 



While at work, how many times have you 
been interrupted (including 
telephone calls) to deal with 
family related matters? 

15. Circumstances differ and some 
people find it easier than others to 
combine working w(th family 
responsibilities. How easy or dif- 
ficult is it for you? 
1. Very easy 
Z Easy 

3. Somewhat easy 

4. Somewhat difficult 

5. Difficult 

6. Very difficult 



□ 
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The following questions relate to the 
people who live in your household. By 
"household" we mean the people 
with whom you share income and 
family responsibilities. Exclude those 
with whom you simply spilt 
expenses. 



16. What is your marital status? 

1. Single 
Z Married 

3. Divorced or 
Marriage Annulled 

4. Seperated 

5. Spouse is deceased 

17. How many adults (age 18 or 
over), including yourself, live in your 
household? 

18. How many of the adults in your 
household, including yourself, work 
outside the home? 



19. is one of the adults 
your spouse or partner? 

Does he or she work 
outside the home? 



1. Yes 

2. No 

1. Yes 

2. No 



□ 

EZl 

EZl 
□ 



20. What is your approximate per* 
sonal annual gross income? 



1. Under 510,000 

2. $10,000 . $14,999 

3. $15,000 • $19,999 

4. $20,000 - $24,999 

5. $25,000 . $29,999 



6. $30,000 • $34,999 

7. $35,000 • $39,999 

8. $40,000 • $49,999 

9. $50,000 or more 



ll. What is your approximate annual 
gross Income of your family? 
(Please include child support and 
any additional monetary support.) 
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1. Under $10,000 

2. $10,000 • $14,999 

3. $15,000 . $19,999 

4. $20,000 • $24,999 

5. $25,000 • $29,999 



6. $30,000 

7. $35,000 

8. $40,000 

9. $50,000 



• $34,999 

• $39,999 

• $49,999 
or more 



22. Do you have children (under 
age 18) living in your 1. Yes 

household? 2. No 






A How many children do you have in your household? 

2li>i<n» msny are at each age level? flT 
H 0-18 months | 

Z Tcxttltr 19 month3-2 years 

a years-S years [ ^| 
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4. School-age 

5. Middle school 

6. High school 



6 years-9 years 
10 years-13 years 
14 years-l8 years 



I 
I 




□ 




2ffiP b >s an adult memb«r of your household (age 18 or c^r) take care of any of the children while you are at work? ^f^ I '"I 

2. No I I 




□ 



12 



fs tttis ptfson? 
T. Mnir spouse or partner 
Z >bur oldar child, 18 or older 
XGrandparent 
«;.Qthor 

Mtatart tha ages of the children 

under 2years of age cared (or by 

ttriai adult member of your household? month$ monms monma 

Wntacattta ages of the children age 2 or older cared for by this 

aduJ t member of 

yourftousehoid? 



years 



□ 



17 



27 



years 



How long have you used this 
child card arrangement 

While you are away at work, how many hours a week do 
you use this arrangement? 

How satisfied are you with this arrangement? 
1. Very satisfied 
Z Satisfied 

3. Mixed feelings 

4. Dissatisfied 

5. Very dissatisfied 



months 



32 33 



34 



years 



2C Oayou hanm children who look after themselves or are cared for by an older brother or sister (under age 18) while 
you 9tm n work? 



1. Yes 
Z No 



Vntatare ttta ages of the children under 2 years of age who care 
for th«nselves or are looked after by 
arrolder brother or sister? 
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years 



months months months 

Wfiat are the ages of the children ago 2 or older who care for 
ttiemselves or are looked after by an older brother or sister? 
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years 



years 



years 



years 



How long have you used this 
Cf^Hd care arrangement? 

While you are away at work, how many hours a week do 
you use this arrangement? 

How satisfied are you with this arrangement? 
1. Very satisfied 
Z Satisfied 

3. Mixed feelings 

4. Dissatisfied 

5. Very dissatisfied 



months | 



56 57 



56 



ZT. Does someone come to your home to care for any of the children? 



Is this person a relative? 



1. Yes 
Z No 



GO 



What are the ages of the children under 2 years of age who are 
cared for by someone who comes to rg^ — 
yc3ur home? 



66 



months months months 

What are the ages of the children age 2 or older who are cared for 

by someone who 

comes to fi? I j j | j 
your home? I I I | j | 

yeara years years 

How long have you used this child care 
arrangement? 



years 



77 



76 



years 



80 



years months 
Code Number 1*6 
Canl 51 9 
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While you are away at work, how many hours a week 
you use this arrangement? 

How satisfied are you with this arrangement? 
1. Very satisfied 
2 Satisfied 

3. Mixed feelings 

4. Dissatisfied 

5. Very dissatisfied 

What is the average weekly cost of this 
arrangement? 

Do you exchange, trade or barter for some of this 
child care service? 
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dollars 



1. Yes 

2. No 



I 



28. Art any of the children cared for in someone else's home? 



1. Yes 

ZNo 



□ 



Is this person a relative? 



Z No 



□ 



What are the ages of the children under 2 years of age cared for in 
someone else's home? 



19 



24 



months months 

What are the ages of the children age 2 cr older cared for in 
someone else's home? 



months 



ytan yjin yvan 

How long .have you used this child care 
arrangement? 

While you are away at work, how many hours 
a week do you use this arrangement? 



35 



38 



months 
"5 *o] 



What is the zip code of this child care arrangement? Please refer 
to the zip code map on the back of the 
cover letter, if needed.) 
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zip code 

What is the address of this child care airangment? (We only need 
the approximate address of cross streets.) 



About how far is it from your home to this child care 
arrangement? 

1. Next door 6. 2 miles 

2. 1 or 2 blocks 7. 4 miles 

3. Va mile 8. 8 miles 

4. mile 9. Over 8 miles 

5. 1 mile 



□ 



About how far Is It from your work to this child care arrange-nent? 

1. Next door 6. 2 miles 

2. 1 or 2 blocks 7. 4 miles 

3. Va mile a 8 miles 
4- Vz mile 9. Over 8 miles 
5. 1 mile 

How satisfied are you with this child care arrangement? 

1. Very satisfied 

2. Satisfied 

3. Mixed feelings 

4. Dissatisfied 

5. Very dissatisfied 

What is the weekly cost 
of this arrangement? 

Do you exchange, trade, or barter for some of 
this child care service? 



□ 



□ 
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Ootiari 

Yes 
No 
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29. Ans any of the children cared for in a child ca- center? (By "child care center^ w mean day care centers, nursery schools 
ana before and after-school faclKties, but not put :c kindergarten or elementary school.) 



1. Yes 
Z No 



53 



What are the ages of the children under 2 years of age cared for in 

the center or school-based r-- 1 • • , , 

program? \^ 



months 



What are the ages of the children age 2 or older cared for In 
the center or school-based program? 



60 



About how far is it from your home to this child care 
arrangement? 

1. Next door 6. 2 miles 

2. 1 or 2 blocks /. 4 miles 

3. V4 mile 3. 8 miles 

4- Vi mile 9. Over 8 miles 
5. 1 mile 



10 
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years ytars ytfirs 

How long have you used this child care 
arrangement? 

While you are awsy at work, how many hours 
a week do you use this arrangement? 



y«irs 



70 



\74 75] 5. 1 mile 



About how far is it from your work to this child care r.rangement? 

1. Next door 6. 2 miles 

2. 1 or 2 blocks 7. 4 miles 

3. Va mile 8. 8 miles 

4- Vi mile 9. Over 8 miles QTj 



What Is the zip code of this child care arrangement? Please refer 
to the zip code map on the back of the 
w.'^ve ' better, If needed.) 



76 



eo 



zip codt 

What is the address of this child care arrangment? (We only need 
the approximate address of cross streets.) 



How satisfied are you with this child care arrangement? 
1. Very satisfied 
Z Satisfied 

3. Mixed feelings 

4. Dissatisfied 

5. Very dissatisfied 

What is the weekly cost 
of this arrangement? 



□ 



13 



15 



(Joiiars 



Cod* Numb«r 1-8 Cam Q 9 



Do you exchange, trade, or barter for some of 
this child care sen/ice? 



1. Yes 
Z No 



30. Do you have children under the age of 18 that you haven't mentioned above? 



l.Yes nf| 
Z No I J 



What are the ages of the children under 18 who you haven't 
previously mentioned? 



27 



What do they do when you are at work and they are not in school? 
1. Children look after themselves. 
Z Children attend clubs or formal groups. 

3. Neighbors or friend checks on children. nTi njinri 

4. School functions (such o5 sports) | I I II II I 



How satisfied are you with this arrangement? 
1. Very satisfied 
Z Satisfied 

3. Mixed feelings 

4. Dissatisfied 

5. Very dissatisflpd 



3LVyou have children between the ages of 
5aKl12 please indicate your preference for 
tteUnd of summer child care you would 
siiectwhen children are not in school. 
1 Center Care 

Z Neighborhood family home care 
3. Income care 
4 Self care 
& Other. 

32L Do you have a child who is 
ImUcapped or who requires 1. Yes 
i child care services? 2. No 



0 



{tf yts, please circle the age of this child on 
paQ» 2, question 24.) 



When one of their children is sick, 
employees often have to choose bet* 
Men going to work or staying home. 
Please answer the following ques* 
lions about your situation. 



33. Wfien one of your children is sick, and 
you are able to go to work , which of the 
followtng iz most likely to make it possible? 
1 1 can take my child to my regular child 

care arrangement. 
2. My spouse or an older child can stay 

home with the sick child. 
3. 1 bring someone in to care for the child 
4 The child'can usually stay home alona 
& 1 have another arrangement for 
emergencies. 

6. t take the child to work with ma 2s 

7. Other ^ — 

341 When one of your children is sick, and 
yoie are able to stay home , which of the 
foaewring is most likely to make it possible? 
1 1 use sick leava 
Z I have flexible hours. 
X I use emergency leave. 
4. } take a day off without pay. 
5. 1 use vacation or personal leave. 
6. i do my work at homa 



7, Other 
8.1 am not able to stay at homa 
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3&Utyaur present position, to what extent 
dayour employer's personnel practices make 
it easy or difficult for you to deal with child 
care problems during working hou's? 

1. Very easy 

Z Easy 

3L Somewhat easy 

4. Somewhat difficult 

5. Difficult ["Fl 

6. Very difficult i I 

3S. Alt together, do your child care Lr- 

rangements require any extra travel in 

addition to your travel to 1. Yes 
and from work? 2. No 



3d 



If on a daily basis, about how much 
extra time does your travel for child care add 
to your dally round trip travel time 
to and from work? 



39 40 



37. hlow did you find your present child care 
arrangement(s)? (Check all that apply.) 
1. Co-worker 



2. Previous caregiver 

3. Neighbor 

4. Relative 

5. Fnend 

6. Phone book 

7. Newspaper ads 

8. Child's school 

9. Church or synagogue 

10. Information and referral 
program or other agency 

11. Other 



38. How often have you changed 
child care arrangements in the past 
3 months? 



52 S3 



times 



39. Do you plan to change your child care 
arrangements in 1. Yes \~sa] 
the near future? 2. No | | 

40. If you do plan to change your child care 
arrangements in the near future, which of the 
following best explain the reasons for the 
change? (Check all that apply.) 

1. My current caregiver is quitting. 



2. 1 need a caregiver 

closer to home. 
3. 1 need a carsgiver closer to work. 

4. My child is not happy 
with the caia 

5. I am not happy with the care. 

6. I need a different program 
for my child. 

7. I need a caregiver with 
more flexible hours. 

8. I need less expensive care. 

9. We will be moving. 

10. I won't be working. 

11. I need something different 
for the summer. 

12. Other 
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65 
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41. In your experience how tasy or difficult 
has tt been to find child care arrangements? 
(Choose ona) 

1. Very easy 

2. Easy 

3. Somewhat easy 

4. Somewhat difficult 

5. Difficult 

6. Very difficult 

42. In your experience, how ea:jy or difficult 
has it been to continue with cM'ld care ar- 
rangements? (Choose ona) 

1. Very easy 

2. Easy 

3. Somewhat easy 

4. Somewhat difficult 

5. Difficult 

6. Very difficult 

43. We would like to know whether or not 
child care is creating any more difficulty, 
worry, and stress for people than other areas 
of lifa In the last 4 weeks, to what extent 
have any of the following areas of life been a 
source of stress to you? 

Childcare: 

1. No stress at all 

2. Hardly any stress 

3. Some stress 

4. A lot of stress 
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Your health: 

1. No stress at all 

2. Hardly any stress 

3. Some stress 

4. A lot of stress 

Health of other family members: 

1. No stress at a'l 

2. Hardly any stres? 

3. Some stress 

4. A lot of stress 

Family finances: 

1. No stress at all 

2. Hari^ly any stress 

3. Some stress 

4. A lot of stress 

Your job: 

1. No stress at all 

2. Hardly any stress 

3. Some stress 

4. A lot of stress 

Family relationships: 

1. No stress at all 

2. Hardly any stress 

3. Some stress 

4. A lot of stress 



C3 



minutes 



Ploase seal your completed questionnaire in the envelope provided. 



This sumty MM bMn «jftOt*d with ptrmiMK>n of ils «utf>or. Arthur C Emi«n. R«Qior\«i Rt sf irch institui* foi Humtn Strvicii » Poniand S«at« Univtotiiy - PO Box /Si . Poriiind Oregon 372Q7 
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TABLE 1 
DAYS MISSED 





Incidence 


% Days Missed 


Mean 

Annualized 
Days Missed 


Severity 


MANAGEMENT/PROFESSIONAL 










Men without Children 


15% 


2% 


4.5 


28.9 


Women without Children 


26% 


3% 


6.5 


24.9 


Men with Children 


16% 


2% 


4.3 


26.5 


Women with Children 


36% 


4% 


9.7 


27.1 


NON-MAN AGEM ENT/PROFESSIONAL 










Men without Children 


20% 


3% 


6.1 


31.0 


Women without Children 


27% 


3% 


7.2 


26.5 


Men with Children 


22% 


3% 


5.9 


26.9 


Women with Children 


35% 


4% 


8.6 


24.3 


MARITAL STATUS 










Single 


27% 


3% 


6.4 


24.0 


Married 


24% 


3% 


6.6 


27.1 


Divorced 


31% 


4% 


a3 


26.6 


Separated 


26% 


3% 


6.6 


25.2 


Deceased 


26% 


3% 


6.7 


25.8 


ALL EMPU)YEES (n = 7,967) 


26% 


3% 


6.7 


26.27 
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TABLE 2 
TIMES LATE 







Incidence 


% Times Late 


Mean 

Times Late 


Severity 




MANAGEMENT/PROFESSIONAL 










' j Men without Children 


24% 


3% 


8.2 


33.7 


Women without Children 


33% 


5% 


12.1 


36.7 


Men with Children 


27% 


4% 


9.2 


33.3 


Women with Children 


41% 


8% 


18.5 


44.8 


:non-management/professional 










Men without Children 


22% 


3% 


6.7 


29.8 


I 


Women without Children 


28% 


4% 


8.6 


30.4 


o 

t 

1 Men with Children 


19% 


2% 


5.0 


25.9 


Women with Children 


38% 


6% 


13.0 


33.8 


MARITAL STATUS 










j 

[ ' Single 


36% 


5% 


12.3 


34.3 


Married 


28% 


4% 


9.8 


34.7 


Divorced 


33% 


5% 


11.1 


33.7 


Separated 


46% 


6% 


15.6 


34.0 


Deceased 


17% 


3% 


5.9 


34.4 


ALL EMPLOYEES (n = 7,967) 


30% 


4% 


10.5 


34.49 
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TABLE 3 
TIMES LEFT WORK 





Incidence 


% Times 
Left Work 


Mean 

Annualized 
Times Left 


Severity 


MANAGEMENT/PROFESSIONAL 










Men without Children 


35% 


4% 


as 


25.3 


Women without Children 


37% 


4% 


8.7 


23.3 


Men with Children 


39% 


4% 


10.1 


25.6 


Women with Children 


44% 


5% 


11.7 


26.3 


^ON-MANAGEMENT/PROFESSIONAL 










Men without Children 


19% 


2% 


5.2 


26.9 


Women without Children 


32% 


3% 


6.8 


21.7 


Men with Children 


20% 


2% 


4.3 


21.4 


Women with Children 


42% 


4% 


9.7 


22.9 


^/lARITAL STATUS 










Single 


35% 


3% 


8.4 


218 


Mam'ed 


36% 


4% 


ae 


24.1 


Divorced 


34% 


3% 


ao 


213 


Separated 


45% 


4% 


9.3 


20.6 


Deceased 


29% 


3% 


5.9 


20.4 


ALL EMPUOYEES (n = 7,933) 


35% 


4% 


8.4 


23.81 
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TABLE 4 
TIMES INTERRUHTED 





Incidence 


Mean 

MliliUcill^tTU 

Times Intemjpted 


Severity 


MANAGEMENT/PROFESSIONAL 








Men without Children 


44% 


23.4 


53.1 


Women without Children 


45% 


?4.7 


54.6 


Men with Children 


66% 


38.9 


59.3 


Women with Children 


73% 


54.8 


74.9 


NOr>J-MANAGEMENT/PROFESSI0NAL 








Men without Children 


32% 


15.5 


48.3 


Women without Children 


38% 


17.7 


46.2 


Men with Children 


• 48% 


19.4 


40.8 


Women with Children 


69% 


51.3 


74.6 


MARITAL STATUS 








Single 


37% 


17.0 


46.5 


Married 


57% 


35.2 


61.6 


Divorced 


55% 


37.9 


69.6 


Separated 


69% 


41.8 


60.4 


Deceased 


32% 


13.8 


43.8 


^ ALL EMPUOYEES (n = 7,920) 


52% 


31.2 


59.85 
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TABLE 5 

OPTIONS WHEN CHILDREN ARE SICK 



Question: When one of your children is sick, and you are able to go to work, which of the following is most 
likely to make it possible? 



RESPONSES 


n/ %m . tit 

% Men with 
Children 


% Women with 
Children 


% Ali Employees 
with Children 


1. 1 can take my child to my regular child 
. care arrangement. 


8% 


24% 


18% 


Z My spouse or an older child can stay 
home with the sick child. 


66% 


24% 


41% 


3. 1 bring someone in. to care for the sick 
' child. 


2% 


6% 


4% 


4. The child can usually stay home alone. 


12% 


18% 


•16% 


5, 1 have another arrangement for 
emergencies. 


6% 


18% 


13% 


6. i take the child to work with me. 


.1% 


.3% 


.2% 


7. Other 


5% 


10% 


8% 




(n = 1,433) 


(n = 2,025) 


(n = 3,458) 


Question: When one of your children is sick, and you are able to stay 
likely to make it possible? 


at home, which of the following is most 


RESPONSES 


% Men with 
Childrer. 


% Women with 
Children 


% All Employees 
with Children 


1. 1 use sick leave. 


12% 


19% 


16% 


2. 1 have flexible hours. 


5% 


4% 


4% 


3. 1 use emergency leave. 


2% 


.7% 


1% 


4. 1 take a day off without pay. 


4% 


19% 


13% 


5. 1 use vacation or personal leave. 


52% 


49% 


50% 


6. 1 do my work at home. 


3% 


2% 


2% 


7. Other 


9% 


3% 


6% 


8. 1 am not able to stay at home. 


13% 
(n = 1,409) 


4% 
(n = 2.C39) 


8% 
(n = 3.448) 
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TABLE 6 

STRESS RELATED TO CHILD CARE AND OTHER AREAS 



MEN WITH CHILDREN 



CHILDCARE 

PERSONAL 
HEALTH 

FAMILY 

MEMBERS- HEALTH 

FAMILY 
FINANCES 




33 Vo 



39% 



JOB 



46% 



FAMILY 

RELATIONSHIPS 



32 Vo 



"I I I I I I I i \ 1 i 

0 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 

PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES REPORTING STRESS 



WOMEN WITH CHILDREN 



CHILDCARE 



40% 



PERSONAL 
HEALTH 



36% 



FAMILY 

MEMBERS- HEALTH 



38% 



FAMILY 
FINANCES 



54% 



JOB 
FAMILY 

RELATIONSHIPS 



1^ 
10 



58% 




42% 



20 30 40 50 60 70 80 

PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES REPORTING STRESS 



90 100 
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TABLE 7 

DIFFICULTIES RELATED TO CHILD CARE AND WORK 



Question: Circumstances differ and some people find it easier to combine working with family responsibilities. 
How easy or difficult is it for you? 


RESPONSES 


% Men with 
Children 


% Women with 
Children 


% Alt Employees 
with Children 


% All 
Employees 


1. Very Easy 


23% 




8% 




14% 


27% 


2. Easy 


34% 




19% 




25% 


29% 


3. Somewhat Easy 


28% 




37% 




33% 


26% 


4. Somewhat Difficult 


11% 




28% 




21% 


13% 


5. Difficult 


3% 




7% 




5% 


3% 


6. Very Difficult 


1% 




2% 




2% 


1% 




(n = 1,466) 




(n = 2,061) 




(n = 3,527) 


(n = 7,829) 


Question: In your present position, to what extent do your employer's personnel practices make it easy or dif- 
ficult for you to deal with child care problems during working hours? 


RESPONSES 


% IVIen with 
Children 


% Wo.nen with 
Children 


% Alt Employees 
with Children 


1. Very Easy 






19% 




16% 


17% 


2. Easy 






26% 




20% 


23% 


3. Somewhat Easy 






31% 




34% 


33% 


4. Somewhat Difficult 






11% 




18% 


15% 


5. Difficult 






8% 




7% 


7% 


6. Very Difficult 






6% 

(n = 1,421) 




5% 
(n = 2,019) 


5% 
(n = 3,440) 
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TABLE 7 (cont'd) 
DIFFICULTIES RELATED TO CHILD CARE AND WORK 



Question: In your experience, how easy or difficult has it been for you to find child care arrangements? 



inCOrwOlOCO 

f 


OA Mar with 

Children 




"/n Woman with 
Children 


% All Employees 
with Children 


1. Very Easy 


23% 




9% 


15% 


2: Easy 


14% 




12% 


13% 


3. Somewhat Easy 


20% 




21% 


21% 


4. Somewhat Difficult 


21% 




26% 


25% 


5. Difficult 


. 13% 




17% 


16% 


6. Very Difficult 


7% 




-:3% 


11% 


f 


(n = 1,193) 




(n= 1,900) 


(n= 3,093) 


Question: In your experience, how easy or difficult has it been for 
arrangements? 


you to continue with child care 


RESPONSES 


% Men with 
Children 




% Women with 
Children 


% All Employees 
with Children 


:1. Very Easy 


28% 




16% 


21% 


2. Easy 


26% 




24% 


25% 


)3. Somewhat Easy 


26% 




31% 


29% 


14. Somewhat Difficult 


14% 




19% 


17% 


5. Difficult 


5% 




6% 


6% 


6. Very Difficult 


2% 




3% 


3% 




(n = 1,168) 




(n = 1,879) 


(n = 3,047) 
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TABLE 8 

CHILDCARE ARRANGEMENTS OF MALE EMPLOYEES WITH CHILDREN 



TYPE OF ARRANGEMENT 


Al! 

Employees 
n % 


Males with 
Children 
Under 18 yrs. 
n % 


Males with 
Children 
Under 13 yrs. 
n 


Males with 
Children 
Under 5 yrs. 
n 


Males with 
Children 
Under 2 yrs. 
n 


Mean 
Satis- 
faction 


CARE AT HOME 


























P;)rpnt/Partnpr 

r cud lUI^OU KM Id 


1088 26% 


725 


49% 




265 






182 




1 A 


oiuiing/o6ii 


1026 25% 


356 


24% 


4 4 4 
111 


12 






7 




4 n 

1.9 


Relativs 


67 2% 


19 


1% 


17 




7 






4 




1.8 


Non-relative 


120 3% 


31 


2% 


04 
v3l 


14 






10 




1.6 


VJUI Ur MUMt OAnt 


























Relative 


315 8% 


69 


5% 


65 


34 






23 




1.7 


Non-relative 


822 20% 


224 


15% 


218 


125 






90 




1.7 


Center 


727 17% 


206 


14% 


200 


92 






53 




1.7 


# ARRANGEMENTS 


4165 


1631 


1205 


549 


369 




# FAMIUES 


3620 


1487 


984 


438 


29? 




RATIO ARRANGEMENTS 
PER FAMILY 


1.15 


1.10 


1.22 


1.25 


1 

1.24 




NUMBER OF CHILDREN FOR ALL EMPLOYEES 


AGE 


n 


% 


AGE 


n 


% 


0 • 18 mths. 


689 




11% 


6 yrs. - 9 yrs. 






1331 




21% 


19 mths. - 2 yrs. 


514 




8% 


10 yrs. - 13 yrs. 






1369 




22% 


3 yrs. • 5 yrs. 


1136 




18% 


14 yrs. • 18 yrs. 






1367 




21% 
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TABLES 

CHILDCARF. ARRANGEMENTS OF FEMALE EMPLOYEES WITH CHILDREN 



- - 

i 

,TYPEOF ARRANGEMENT 


All 

Employees 
n % 


Females with 
Children 
Under 18 yrs. 
n % 


Females with 
Children 
Under 13 yrs. 
n 


Females with 
Children 
Under 5 yrs- 
n 


Females with 
Children 
Under 2 yrs, 
n 


Mean 
Satis- 
faction 


"care at home 


















ratEnUrartner 


1088 


26% 


354 


17% 


?71 


125 


74 


1.8 


Sibling/Self 


1026 


25% 


664 


32% 




A7 


01 


£, c. 


Rel?iive 


67 


2% 


41 


2% 


39 


1 f 


iO 

12 


0 i 


Non-relative 


120 


3% 


-3 


3% 


47 


00 


Ort 


1.0 


our OF HOME CARE 


















Relative 


315 


8% 


231 


11% 


212 


117 


81 


1.9 


f 

; Non-relative 


822 


20% 


552 


26% 








1 7 


Center 


727 


17% 


519 


26% 


507 


199 


ICQ 


1.9 


# ARRANGEMENTS 


4165 


2414 


1871 


886 


543 




/MfiAMILicS 


3620 


2099 


1497 


714 


441 




W.TtO ARRANGEMENTS 
PBi FAMILY 


1.15 


1.15 


1.25 


1.24 


1.23 





NUMBER OF CHILDREN FOR ALL EMPLOYEES 



AGE 


n 


% 


AGE 


n 


% 


i Q - 18 mths. 


689 


11% 


6 yrs. • 9 yrs. 


1331 


21% 


\ 19 mths. • 2 yrs. 


514 


8% 


10 yrs. • 13 yrs. 


1359 


22% 


3 yrs. - 5 yrs. 


1136 


18% 


14 yrs. • 18 yrs. 


1367 


21% 


L 
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PROFILE OF EMPLOYEE CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 



TABLE 10 

Number of Employees with Children 3984 

Numberof Children: Under 13 years old 5554 Over 13 years old 1483 



CHILD C/\RE ARRANGEMENTS 



Out-of-Home Care by a Non-relative (Family Day Care) 



Children Under 13 Years Old 


n 




1374 




0/ 

/o 




25% 


Children Over 1 3 Years Old 


n 




78 




% 




5% 


Arrangement 2 or more miles from home 


% 




41% 


Arrangement 4 or more miles from home 


% 




24% 


Arrangement 4 or more miles from work 


% 




86% 


Parental Satisfaction with family day care 


Mean 




1.7 




s.d. 




.9 


Mean Cost 


Mean 




S37.89 


Mean Hours 


Mean 




33.30 


Cost/40 Hr. Week 


Mean 




S45.51 



Center Care 



Children Under 1 3 Years Old 


n 




1351 




% 




24% 


Children Over 1 3 Years Old 


n 




70 




% 




5% 


Arrangement 2 or more miles from home 


% 




60% 


Arrangement 4 or more miles from home 


% 




35% 


Arrangement 4 or more miles from work 


% 




77% 


Parental Satisfaction with center care 


Mean 




1 8 




s.d. 




.9 


Mean Cost 


Mean 




S41.66 


Mean Hours 


Mean 




30.70 


Cost/40 Hr. Week 


Mean 




S54.28 



Care by a Parent/Partner or Other Adult (In-Home Core) 



Children Under 13 Years Old 


n 


= 2033 




% 


= 37% 


Parental Satisfaction with in-home care 


Mean 


= 1 6 




s.d. 


9 


Children Over 13 Years Old 


n 


= 372 




% 


= 25% 



TABLE 10 (cont'd) 



CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS, ^confd) 



In-Home Care by Someone Nor Living In 

Children Under 1 3 years old n =313 

% = 6% 

Children Over 1 3 years old n =27 



Satisfaction Scale for Child Care Arrangements 

1. Very satisfied 

2. Satisfied 

3. Mixed feelings 

4. Dissatisfied 

5. Very dissatisfied 



% = 2% 



o 



Parental Satisfaction with in-home care Mean= 1.8 

s.d. = .9 

Mean Cost Mean - $43.75 

Mean Hours Mean = 22.27 

Cost/40 Hr. Week Mean = $78.58 



Sibling or Self Care 

Children Under 1 3 Years Old n = 1 304 

% = 23% 

Parental Satisfaction with sibling or self care Mean= 2.3 

s.d. = .99 

Children Over 1 3 years old n = 895 

% = 60% 

Parental Satisfaction wi th sibling or self care Mean = 1 .98 



s.d. = .9 



Children Not Mentioned Before 

Children Under 13 years old n - 366 



o, 



% = 7% 



'o 



Parental Satisfaction Mean = 1 .8 

s.d. = .9 

Children Over 13 years old n = 146 

% = 10% 

Total n = 512 
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TABLE 11 

RANKED ANNUALIZED DAYS MISSED BY MARITAL STATUS, 
SEX, TYPE OF CHILD CARE, 
AGE OF YOUNGEST CHILD AND OCCUPATION 









Age of 








Annualized 


Mari*?l 


Management/ 


Youngest 


Type of 






Days Missed 


Status 


Non-manaqement 


Child 


Core 


Sex 


Number 


280 


Single 


Management 


6 - 9 


Outcore 


p 


6 


23.3 


Single 


Non-management 


6 - 9 


Outcore 


p 


16 


19 7 


Married 


Management 


6 . 9 


Incore 


p 


28 


171 


Married 


Management 


10-18 


Outcore 


M 


21 


16.3 


Married 


Management 


10-18 


Incore 


M 


28 


15 4 


Single 


Non -management 


0 - 5 


Incore 




7 


15 4 


Married 


Management 


6 . 9 


Selfcore 


M 


49 


140 


Separated 


Non -management 


10-18 


Selfcore 


p 


6 


140 


Single 


Non-management 


0 - 5 


Outcore 


p 


36 


137 


Single 


Non -management 


0 - 5 


Outcore 


M 


7 


123 


Divorced 


Non-mcnagement 


6 - 9 


Outcore 




35 


112 


Divorced 


Management 


0 ■ 5 


Outcore 


p 


15 


109 


Married 


Management 


0 - 5 


Outcore 


p 


760 


103 


Single 


Non -management 


10-18 


Selfcore 


p 


14 


103 


Divorced 


Non-management 


10-18 


Incore 


p 


7 


101 


Married 


Non-mongement 


0 - 5 


Incore 


p 


19 


101 


Drvorced 


Non-mongement 


0 - 5 


Outcore 


p 


62 


100 


Divorced 


Non-management 


10-18 


Selfcore 


p 


48 


100 


Separated 


Non-management 


6 - 9 


Outcore 


p 


6 
















97 


Single 


Management 


0 - 5 


Outcore 


p 


21 


95 


Married 


Management 


0 - 5 


Incore 


p 


62 


90 


Divorced 


Non-management 


0 • 5 


Incore 


p 


8 


89 


Married 


Non -management 


0 - 5 


Outcore 


p 


23 


72 


Separated 


Non management 


0 - 5 


Outcore 


p 


10 


69 


Married 


Management 


G ■ 5 


Incore 


M 


49 


68 


Divorced 


Non -management 


6 ■ 9 


Selfcore 




16 


64 


Married 


Management 


6 - 9 


Outcore 


p 


152 


63 


Married 


Management 


10-18 


Selfcore 


p 


274 


60 


Divorced 


Non-management 


6 - 9 


Outcore 


M 


6 


60 


Single 


Manogement 


10-18 


Selfcare 


p 


10 


5.8 


Married 


Management 


10-18 


IncQrs 


p 


39 


56 


Married 


Management 


0 - 5 




M 


333 


55 


Married 


Management 


0 - 5 


Selfcore 




11 


54 


Married 


Management 


10-18 


Outcore 


p 


31 


54 


Married 


Management 


6 ■ 9 


Outcore 


M 


80 


53 


Morried 


Management 


6 - 9 


Selfcare 




61 


51 


Married 


Non-monogemeni 


10-18 


Selfcare 




7 


51 


Deceased 


Non-management 


C ■ 5 


Outcore 




7 


47 


Married 


Non-management 


10-18 


Iric.'.'e 


M 


119 


46 


Married 


Non-monoosment 


0 ■ 5 


Incore 


M 


261 


-3 


Married 


Non -manogement 


0 - 5 


Outcore 


M 


50 


43 


Married 


Management 


10-18 


Selfcare 


M 


230 


43 


Married 


Non -management 


10-18 


Incore 


F 


14 


40 


Divorced 


Non-management 


10-18 


Outcore 


F 


9 


34 


Single 


Management 


0 - 5 


Outcore 


M 


7 


32 


Married 


Management 


6 - 9 


Incors 


M 


34 


1 7 


Married 


Non -management 


6 . 9 


Incore 


M 


87 


3 


MurnO'J 


Non-management 


10-18 


Selfcore 


M 


16 
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METROPOLITM CHILD CARE PROJECT 
EMPLOYEE PROFILE 
for 



Number of surveys diS5ieminated to employees: 831 



Number of surveys completed by employees: 354 



Number of surveys used in research: 354 



Percentage of workforce used in profile: 42% 



TOTAL RETURN FOR ALL COMPANIES 

Total number of surveys disseminatad to employees: 16,422 

Total number of surveys used in research: 8,083 

Total percentage of workforce included iu profile: 49% 
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Summary of Tables and Highlights of Profiles 



Table 1 General Employee Characteristics 



- A higher percentage of minorities are employed by 
companies surveyed. 



than ^y other 



- Incomes at 



are consistent with the total sample. 



Table 2 Days Missed 

- Women with children exhibited the highest incidence of absenteeism. 
Table 3 Times Late 

- Trends are very niuch like the total sample, where '7omen with children 
were most likely to be tardy. 

Table 4 Times Left Work 

- The overall incidence of leaving work early is 12% higher than that of 
the total sample. 

- In management and professional positions, women with children have the 
highest incidence of leaving work early. 

- Contrary to the total sample trends, men without children in non- 
management and professional occupations have the highest incidence of 
leaving work early. 

Table 5 Times interrupted 

- For the 20 day period reported, men and women with children reported 
that they were interrupted at work to deal with family related matters 
more often than employees without children. 

- Single employees were least likely to be interrupted at work to deal 
with family related matters. 

Table 6/7 Child Care Arrangements 

- Most women use day care homes as their child care arrangement. 

- Men reported that they use an adult member of the household to care for 
their children. 

Table 8 Options When Children Are Sick 

- When children are sick, most men employees leave their children with 
their spouse or an older child. 
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StiTTimary of Tables 
Page 2 



Table G (Continued) Options When Children Are Sick 

- Women, on the other hand, are more likely to take their child to the 
regular child care arrangement when their children are sick. 

- Vacation or personal leave were cited by most employees as the factor 
that makes possible their staying home with their children who are sick. 

Table 9 Difficulties Related to w.ild Care and Other Areas 

- 7% of the men and 36% of the women expressed some difficulty combining 
work with family responsibilities. 

- Employer's personnel practices make it difficult for 11% of the men and 
32% of the women to deal with child care problems during working hours. 

- Finding child care was somewhat difficult for 38% of the men and 58% of 
the women. 

- 20% of the men and 28% of the women found maintaining continuous child 
care arrangements to be difficult. 

Table 1 0 Stvess Related to Child Care and Other Areas 

- "Job" was the area of life perceived to be the most stressful for men 
and women. 

- "Child care" ranked last as a source of perceived stress for women. 



Sue Vartuli; UMCK-School of Education; June 1985. 
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TABLE 1 
EMPLOYEE CHARACTERISTICS 





Men without 
Children 
{n= 61 ) 


Women without 
Children 
(n= 153 ) 


Men with 
Children 


Women with 
Children 

(nzz 112 ) 


All 

Employees 

fn= 'is4 ) 


MEAN AGE 


42.44 


34.09 


40.81 


31.95 


35.42 


% NONWHITE 


11% 


15% 


15% 


20% 


16% 


PERSONAL INCOME 














'/o < $15,000 


7% 




34% 


- 


30% 


25% 


% $15<3O,O00 


30% 




58% 


41% 


64% 


54% 


% > $30,000 


63% 




8% 


59% 


6% 


21% 


FAMILY INCOME 














% < $15,000 


5% 




11% 


4% 


9% 


9% 


% . $1^30,000 


12% 




40% 


15% 


33% 


31% 


% > $30,000 


83% 




49% 


81% 


58% 


60% 


; MARITAL STATUS 














1 % Single 


26% 




42% 


4% 


12% 


27% 


% Married 


67% 




46% 


85% 


74% 


61% 


% Soouse Emoloved 


64% 




70% 


46% 


8 7% 


72% 


% Spouse Unemployed 


36% 




30% 


54% 


13% 


28% 


% Divorced 


5% 




9% 


12% 


12% 


9% 


% Separated 


2% 




.7% 




2% 


1% 


% Soouse Deceased 






3% 




.9% 


1% 


. ^lANAGEMENT - 
PROFESSIONAL 


87% 


39% 


82% 


36% 


50% 1 


JOB STATUS 














% Full-time 


100% 




98% 


100% 


98% 


99% 


% Flex-time 


20% 




14% 


15% 


18% 


16% 


% Day shift 


98% 




99% 


96% 


98% 


99% 1 


MEAN TRAVEL TIME 
(minutes) 


:5.49 


2o«63 


28 • 37 


0 1 1 C 


0 Q Q tr 1 


MALES 


(n= 88 


) 










FEMALES 


(n=265 


) 










EMPLDYEES WITH 
CHILDREN 


(n=139 


) 


39 % 








EMPLDYEES WITHOUT 
CHILDREN 


(n=215 


) 


61 % 
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TABLE 2 
DAYS MISSED 



Incidence 



% Days Missed 



Mean 

Annualized 
Days Missed 



Severity 



ANAGEMENT/PROFESSIONAL 
I ^Men without Children 

Women without Children 
|Men with Children 
1 ■Women with Children 



16% 
35% 
24% 
40% 



I 
I 



N-MANAGEMENT/PROFESSIONAL 
Men without Children 
Women without Children 
Men w!th Children 
fWomen with Children 



33% 
20% 
42% 



.8% 

3% 
2% 
4% 



4% 
1% 

3% 



1.9 
7.2 
4.6 
10.8 



9.6 
2.4 
8.0 



12.0 
21.0 
19.2 
27.0 



28.8 
12.0 
19.0 



MARITAL STATUS 
Single 
Married 
Divorced 
^Separated 
Deceased 



I 



37% 
28% 
35% 
25% 
60% 



3% 
3% 
3% 
2% 
4% 



8.2 
6.9 
6.2 
6.0 
9.6 



21.9 
24.6 
17.5 
24.0 
16.0 



LL EMPUOYEES (n= 347 



32% 



3% 



7.2 



22.8 



i 

I 

i 
I 
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TABLE 3 
TIMES LATE 



j 


Incidence 


% Times Late 


Mean 

AnnurJized 
Tlmei. Late 


Severity 


MANAGEMENT/PROFESSIONAL 










Wen without Children 

1 
1 


24% 


5% 


12.7 


53.0 


! Women without Children 


24% 


5% 


11.6 


48.0 


, Men with Children 


14% 


10% 


24.0 


168.0 


Women with Children 


52% 


12% 


27.6 


52.6 


NON-MANAGEMENT/PROFESSIONAL 










Men without Children • 


29% 


21% 


49.7 


174.0 


Women without Children 


21% 


5% 


11.6 


54.9 


1 Men with Children 


20% 


3% 


7.2 


36.0 


Women with Children 


33% 


6% 


13.6 


40.7 


MARITAL STATUS 










Single 

1 


31% 


7% 


16.6 


53.8 


Mamed 


25% 


7% 


16.1 


64.8 


Divorced 


36% 


5% 


12.7 


36.0 


Separated 


50% 


3% 


6.0 


12.0 


i3tceased 


40% 




4.8 


12.0 


ALL EMPUOYEES (n = 346 ) 


28% 


6% 


15.5 


56.0 
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TABLE 4 
TIMES LEFT WORK 



It- 

MAN. 



ANAGEMENT/PROFESSIONAL 
Merr without Children 
■_! Women without Children 
Men with Children 
Women with Children 



Incidencd 



48% 
46% 
48% 
61% 



% Times 
Left Wori< 



4% 
4% 
4% 
7% 



Mean 

Annualized 
Times Left 



10.6 
8.8 
8.6 

16.3 



Severity 



22.0 
19.4 
18.0 
26.5 



NON-MANAGEMENT/PROFESSIONAL 

Men without Children 
j Women without Children 
Men with Children 
Women with Children 



50% 
45% 
20% 
47% 



5% 
4% 
2% 
4% 



12.0 
9.7 
4.8 

10.4 



24.0 
21.6 
24.0 
22.1 



dARITAL STATUS 
Single 
Married 
Divorced 
Separated 
Deceased 



45% 
49% 
37% 
50% 
75% 



4% 
5% 
3% 
4% 
6% 



8.9 
11.4 
7.6 
9.0 
15.0 



19.7 
23.1 
20.7 
18.0 
20.0 



^LL EMPLOYEES (n= 343 ) 



47% 



4% 



10.4 



21.9 



JMKC School of Education 
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TABLE 5 
TIMES INTERRUPTED 





Incidence 


Mean 

Annualized 
Times Intenupted 


Severity 


r 

jMAI9AGB41ENT7PROFESSIONAL 










^ Misn^ without Children 


54% 


25 


.7 


47.6 


UBbmennn without Children 


57% 


34 


.6 


60.7 


j Mer.wittv Children 


71% 


41 


.7 


58.4 


1 

* VSbmeR' with Children 


81% 


68 


.6 


86.3 


NON^MlXNAGEMtNT/PROFESSIONAL 










Mi9i: without Children 


50% 


42 


.0 


84.0 


1 VKbmen without Children 


54% 


31 


.9 


58.5 


Wbnr.with Children 


80% 


67 


.2 


84.0 


: UKnnen with Children 


64% 


52 


.1 


"8.7 


MAfflTOHl STATUS 










1 


49% 


25 


.9 


52.4 


1 lUbiFried 


67% 


45 


.3 


67.8 


Divorced 


64% 


54 


.9 


85.2 


. Separated 


67% 


72 


.0 


108.0 


i 

i ID&ceased 


60% 


24 


.0 • 


40.0 


! ALL EMPLOYEES {n= 342 ) 


62% 


40 


.9 


66.3 
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TABLE 6 

CHILDCARE ARRANGEMENTS OF MALE EMPLOYEES WITH CHILDREN 









Males with 


Males with 


Males with 


Males with 




L 


All 




Children 




Children 




Children 




Children 




Mean 


hrPE OF ARRANGEMENT 


Employees 


Under 18 yrs. 


Undsr 13 yrs. 


Under 5 yrs. 


Under 2 yrs. 


Satis- 




n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


n 


% 


faction 


'care at home 

1 
























Parent/Partner 


26 


17% 


13 


48% 


10 


37% 


4 


15% 


4 


15% 


1.57 


' Sibling/Self 


40 


25% 


9 


33% 


5 


19% 


— 


— 


— 


— 


2.13 


' Relative 


2 


1% 


2 


7% 


2 


7% 


1 


4% 


1 


4% 


3.00 


Non-relative 


5 


3% 


2 


7% 


2 


7% 










1.00 


OUT OF HOME CARE 
























Relative 


12 


8% 


1 


47 


1 


4% 


1 


4% 


1 


4% 


1.00 


Non-relative 


41 


26% 


2 


7% 


2 


7% 










2.5 


Center 


31 


20% 


1 


4% 


1 


4% 










1 ♦ uu 


# ARRANGEMENTS 


157 


30 


23 


6 


6 




frFAMILIFS 


139 


27 


17 


5 


5 




RATIO ARRANGEMENTS 
PER FAMILY 


1.13 


1.11 


1.35 


1.20 


1.20 





NUMBER OF CHILDREN FOR ALL EMPLOYEES 



AGE 


n 


% 


AGE 


n 


% 


0-18 mths. 


33 


13% 


6 yrs. - 9 yrs. 


55 


22% 


I 19 mths. - 2 yrs. 


20 


8% 


10 yrs. - 13 yrs. 


44 


17% 


j 3 yrs. - 5 yrs. 


39 


15% 


14 yrs. - 18 yrs. 


67 


27% 



I 

I 
I 
I 

I 
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TABLE? 

CHILDCARE ARRANGEMENTS OF FEMALE EMPLO/EES WITH CHILDREN 



i 

■ TYPE OF ARRANGEMENT 


All 

Employees 
n % 


Females with 
Children 
Under 18 \ 3. 
n % 


Females writh 
Children 
Under 13 yrs, 
n % 


Females with 
Children 
Under 5 yrs. 
n % 


Females with 
Children 
Under 2 yrs. 
n % 


Mean 
Satis- 
faction 


CARE AT HOME 

t 
J 

i Parent/Partner 

1 

' Sibling/Self 
; Relative 
j Non-relative 


26 17% 
40 25% 
2 1% 
5 3% 


13 12% 
31 28% 

1 .9% 


10 9% 
13 12% 


5 5% 
2 2% 


3 3% 
2 2% 


1.75 
2.28 

1.00 


OUT OF HOME CARE 
Relative 
Non-relative 
j Center 


12 8% 
41 26% 
31 20% 


10 9% 
38 34% 
30 29% 


9 8% 
37 33% 
30 29% 


6 5% 
24 21% 
13 12% 


5 5% 
16 14% 

6 6% 


1.30 
1.68 
1.86 


# ARRANGEMENTS 


157 


123 


99 


50 


32 




' » rAMIUES 


139 


112 


86 


43 


28 




RATIO ARRANGEMENTS 
PER FAMILY 


1.13 


1.10 


1.15 


1.16 


1.14 




NUMBER OF CHILDREN FOR ALL EMPLOYEES 


AGE 


n 


% 


AGE 


n 


% 


: 0-18 mths. 
19 mths. - 2 yrs. 
3 yrs. - 5 yrs. 


33 
20 
39 


13% 
8% 
15% 


6 yrs. - 9 yrs. 
10 yrs. - 13 yrs. 
14 yrs. - 18 yrs. 


55 
44 
67 


22% 
17% 
27% 
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TABLE 8 

OPTIONS WHEN CHILDREN ARE SICK 



auestlon: When one of your children is sick, and you are able to go to work, which of the following is most 
ikely to make it possible? 


|flESPONSES 


% Men with 
Children 


% Women with 
Children 


% All Employees 

with Children 

Willi wllllUlwIl 


l: 1 can take my child to my regular child 
:are arrangement. 


7% 


33% 


28% 


I My spouse or an older child can stay 
lorne with the sick child. 


56% 


13% 


21% 


3. 1 bring someone in to care for the sick 
:hild. 


11% 


7% 




i. The child can usually stay home alone. 


7% 


14% 


13% 


7. 1 have another arrangement for 
smergencies. 


7% 


19% 


17% 


^. I take the child to work with me. 








7. Other 


11% 


14% 


13% 




(n= 27 ) 


(n= 110 ) 


(n= 137 ) 


auestion: When one of your children is sick, and you are able to stay at home, which of the following is most 
Ikely to make it possible? 


RESPONSES 


% Men with 
Children 


% Women with 
Children 


% All Employees 
with Children 


1. 1 use sick leave. 


11% 


12% 


12% 


^ 1 have flexible hours. 


4% 


.9% 


2% 


3. 1 use emergency leave. 




.9% 


.7% 


1 take a day off without pay. 




6% 


4% 


5. 1 use vacation or personal leave. 


67% 


75% 


73% 


3. 1 do my work at home. 


4% 




.7% 


7. Other 


7% 


2% 


3% 


3. 1 am not able to stay at home. 


7% 

(n= 27 ) 


5% 

(n= 110 ) 


5% 

(n= 137 ) 
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TABLE 9 

DIFFICULTIES RELATED TO C HILD CARE AND WORK 



Itt"»tion: Circumstances differ and some people find it easier to combine working with family responsibilities. 
jNow easy or difficult is it for you? 


RESPONSES 


% Men with 
Children 


% Women with 
Children 


% All Employees 
with Children 


% Ail 
Employees 


jH Very Easy 


33% 




12% 




16% 


27% 


IzEasy 


30% 




22% 




2A% 


31% 


'3-.Somewhat Easy 


30% 




30% 




30% 


25% 


4i Somewhat Difficult 


7% 




28% 




2A% 


13% 


5. Difficult 






6% 




A% 


2% 


a Very Difficult 






2% 




2% 


.6% 


(n= 27 ) 




(n= 109 ) 




{n= ; 


(n= ) 


^GtotstJon: In your present position, to what extent do your employer's 
jfirartt for you to deal with child care problems during working hours? 


personnel practices maKe it Scsy or dif- ! 


[responses 


% Men with 
Children 


% Women with 
Children 


% All Employees 
with Children 


t- \fery Easy 






30% 




17% 


20% 


Z Easy 






30% 




27% 


27% 


3. Somewhat Easy 






30% 




24% 


25% 


4. Somewhat Difficult 






11% 




16% 


15% 


5- Difficult 










8% 


7% 


6, Very Difficult 










8% 


7% 






(n = 


= 27 ) 




109 ) 


(n=136 ) 



t 
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TABLE 9 (cont'd) 
DIFFICULTIES RELATED TO CHILD CARE AND WORK 



ikisstion: In your experience, how easy or difficult has it been for you to find child care arrangements? 



^ONSES 



% Men with 
Children 



% Women with 
Children 



% All Employeos 
with Children 



Very Easy 
Easy 

Somewhat Easy 
Somewhat Difficult 
iSifficult 
Very Difficult 



39% 
4% 
17% 
17% 
17% 
4% 

(n= 23 ) 



10% 
15% 
16% 
30% 
15% 
13% 

(n= 104 ) 



15% 
13% 
17% 
28% 
16% 
11% 

(n= 127 ) 



iucstion: In your experience, how easy or difficult has it been for you to continue with oliild care 
rangements? 



RESPONSES 



Very Easy 

[. 

t Easy 

i. Somewhat Easy 
"4; Somewhat Difficult 

Difficult 
;e;Very Difficult 



% Men with 
Children 



40% 
20% 
20% 
15% 

5% 

(n= 20 ) 



% Women with 
Children 



(n = 



18% 
21% 
32% 
17% 
6% 
5% 
105 ) 



% All Employees 
with Children 



22% 
21% 
30% 
17% 
5% 
5% 
125 ) 
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-r*=iEel_E: lO 



•for 
COMPANY #18 

STRESS RELATED TD CHILD CARE AND OTHER AREAS 



Men with children 
AREA: 

Chi Idcare; 
Personal Health: 
Family Members' Health; 
Family Finances: 
Job: 

Family Relationships: 



10 20 30 40 50 40 70 30 90 100 

— I + f H + e + J 



29 
25 
25 
21 
46 
29 




Women with children 
AREA: 

Childcare: 
Personal Health: 
Family Members' Health: 
Family Finances: 
Job: 

Family Relationships: 



0 10 20 30 40 50 W 70 80 90 100 
t — t i 1 1 + 1- ■( + 1 + I 



27 
36 
35 
51 
60 
44 
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METROPOLITAN CHILD CARE PROJECT 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
for 

CHILD CARE BENEFITS OPTIONS 



Wlicn making decisions about offering child care benefits, the employer 

should consider three factors: 

1 • Management agendas 

2. Parent needs 

3« Existing community resources 

Currently, in tht United States, employers are providing four basic 
categorJes of benefits to employee-parents; services, information, 
financial assistance and time. 

1. Development of new SERVICES where community supply is lacking 

— Employer may contract with social service agencies to develop 
new services. 

— Employp.r may develop on-site child ca^e. 

— Employer may donate money, goods or services to existing 
providers. 

2. Providing the parent-employee with INFORMATION 

— About available child care through Resource and Referral 
Services. 

— About parent and family issues through the use of noon time 
or "brown bag" i-eminars. 

3. Providing the parent-employee with FINANCIAL assistance 

— Employer may purchase community services through 
vendor /voucher systems. 

4. Expanding personnel policies to provide TIME for employees to 
help balance family and work responsibilities/ 

— f.iextime — sick leave when children are sick 

— flexplace — part-time employment 

— job sharing — maternity-paternity leave 
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Some findings of other studies which may be of interest to yov as you 
make decisions for the future are that: 



"Parents prefer care in home neighborhoods and informal 
arrangements such as family day care. (Rodes and Moore, 



"Parents usually express satisfaction with current arrange- 
ments." (Friedman, 1931) 

"29% of companies in the United States provide employees with 
days off when their children are ill. (Catalyst Career and 
Family Cen::er, 1981) 

Parents surveyed by Rodes and Moore (1975) indicated that 
support services th^»t they would most like to see provided 
by the government was a "referral system where parents could 
get information about screened and qualified people and 
agencies to provide child care." 

"A high level of guilt is reported by women who lea^'^e their 
children under someone else's care during the day. (Rodes 
and Moore, 1975: Whitbread, 1979). 

"Child Care costs and standards are more influenced by micro- 
community standards than is the market for goods; child care 
in low income neighborhoods will cost less than that provided 
in a more affluent community. (Rodes and tioore, 1975) 

Day care costs range between 9 and 11% of the total family 
budget and are the fourth largest item for the family. 
(Morgan, 1980) 



Lased on what we know about productivity of employees and the results of 
the current research, we recommend that the management of corporations in 
the metropolitan Kansas City area consider: 



. Offering child care Resource & Referral services to 

employees (emphasis on the development of resources 

for infants and school aged children) . 
. Providing some work-site seminars on such subjects as 

family relationships, choosing child care^ stress 

management and parenting. 
. Reviewing personnel policies to find ways to help 

employees combine work and family responsibilities. 
. Look into the possibility of developing alternatives 

for child care ror sick children. 



Shirley M. Stiibbs Metropolitan Child Care Project August, 1985 



1975) 
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APPENDIX F 
EVALUATION OF EMPLOYEE PROFILE 
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Appendix F 



Summary of the Evaluations 
of Employee Child Care Profiles 

Yes 0 No 1. Was the information included in the profile useful 

in making decisions concerning the corporation's 
involvement in providing child care resources ^ 
your employees? 

a. If yes, how was it useful- 

- Confirmed our feeling that such involvement 
was not necessary, 

- Providing alternatives that were not previ.ously 
thought of and showing where problems areas. 

- Helpful in defining the issue/problem. 

- This was more of an investigation on our part 
for resource material to have on hand. 

- Helpful in developing a flex spending account 
for child care. 

- Information on child care. 
Arrangements 

Care and work 

Difficulties related to child stress related 
to child care and work. 

- Knowing that available child care (quantity) is 
mostly adequate. 
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5 Yes 2 No 1. Did the information help to reevaluate the 

corporation's policies related to child care benefits 
to employees? 

a. If yes, vhat changes did you make? 

- No more on-site consideration considering Family 
and Children Services . 

"Child Care Choices" 

- Ho major changes are complete • 

- Noi:e. 

- On-going recommendations-no final decisions, 

- None. 

b.If no, what additional information would hav been 
helpful? 

- Prior to the survey, we were resaarching child care 
benefits • 

Information was helpful, but no revaluation, of 
po'^'cie' implementation of programs has occurred. 



6^ Yes 0 No 3. Were the .ersonal visits by the project staff helpful 
in understanding the research process, rp.sults and 
recommendations? 



a.If yes, what was most helpful? 

- NA. 

- Showing relationship between ourselves and other 
companies-understanding what certain questions 
involved. 

100 ^3 



> 



- Explanation of process. 

- Their explanations. 

- Interpretation of results. 

- Understanding the scope of the project. 

- Rapport and follow through; mostly the good will, 
group meetings most informative. 

General comments and suggestions are appreciated. 

- Thank you for allowing us to participate. 

- An excellent report. We hope to use data to 
consider any action we may take. 

- Thanks for allowing us to participate. 

- Excellent staff and confidence in scope and 
integrity of project-esp. Dr. Vartuli. 
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APPENDIX G 
CHILD CARE CHOICES 
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CORPORATE CHILDCARE: 

. . . because children are everybody's business. 



FaMJLY 

CH!®REN 
SERVICES 



r 




CORPORATE CHILDCARE 

Why Get Involved? 



Mory Sm/fh /s o s/ng/e parenf w/fh ^A^o children. Her son is fhree /ears old and 
sfo/s w/fh a babysitter each day while Mory is ot work. Her daughter is in fifth 
grade. Every day at the office Mcrygets several telephone calls from the boys 
babysitter or the daughter when she gets home from school. Marys employer 
finds these calls to be disruptive to the workday Mary doesn know what else to do. 

Over half the women in the work force today have children under six years of age. Whether the 
mothers are working because they wanf to or because they must, this fact has great impact on 
family life. Of special concern is quality care for young children. Who will take care of the sick 
baby? What hoppens when the sitter doesn't show up? What do the older children do when they 
get home from school? 

More and more companies ore helping relieve the stress and worry that working parents have 
regarding their children's care. Businesses are finding that the less their employees hove to be 
concerned about their kids during work hours, the more effective tney can be at their jobs. 

Studies have shown that when you provide child care assistance, your company will benefit by 
having 

• reduced turnover 

• increased productivity 

• positive employee mo<ale 

• an improved image in the community. 



CORPORATE CHILDCARE 

Why Work With Us? 

The mission of Family and Children Services of Kansas City, Inc. to "provide human services 
designed to enaole families and individuals of all ages to deal successfully with the continuing 
changes end challenges that occur throughout the family life cycle." 

Family and Children Services cares about children. We work with over 50 agencies on crit'ca! 
child care issues. We have taken the initiative to coordinate child care activities m Kansas City, as 
demonstrated through the School Age Child Care Proiect and "PhoneFnend " We can orovide 
access to ell community-based child care resources in Kansos City. 

Family one Chiloren Services currently mcncges a c' uld care contract br IBM. tn addition, we 
consult //itn otner mojor businesses regarding coroorate child care oonons. We nave conaoc*ed 
nRcny successful ^vorkshoos, nelp»ng emoloyees ana emcloyers to imorove co'^'^u'^'COtlons, deol 
with stress, ond '^cpcie other matters that effect ooth work and nome. 

We ere comnmrtec to making Guaiity, afforceole chile core oveiiGole to vvor<ing core'^ts. 
Coroorote involvement m cnilo core issues is on loeo "whose time nos come.*' 
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CORPORATE CHILDCARE 

Information Sheet 

. . . some statistics ond facts! 



Bob and Frieda Jones have three children, ages 4, 7 and 11 Since both parents 
work, they try to take turns with the responsibility of the children, taking them to 
and from school or day care, ar staying home when the children are tli Fnedc s 
employers gets disgruntled when she has to be oway from work to handle 
children's crises; Bobs employers cannot understand why Bob would want fa he 
involved in child care at all. Bob and Frieda bath feel a lot of stress. 

60% of all American families experience the conflict that Bob and Frieda feel as dual-career 
families. 

• The number of single parent families has doubled in the last decade. 

• The number of working parents with young children has increased steadily. In 1980 over 
half of two-parent families had mothers in the labor force, and the numbers grow each 
year. 

• By 1990 there will be over 23.3 million children under age six (23% increase from 19801. 

• It is projected that by 1990, 10.4 million preschool children and 19.6 million school age 
children (ages 5-13) will have mothers in the labor force. 

• The number of companies that provide child care services has increased dramatically. A 
growth of 395% was noted between 1978 and 1982 in the number of comoanies with 
programs. 

• In 1978, 105 company child care centers were identified, bv 1982 the number had nsen 
to 415 and included other forms of employer-suooorted child care services in ocaUof^ 
to company centers. These alternatives mcludea 

• child care reimbursement 

• information and referral services 

• family day care homes 

• education programs for parents 

• corporate contributions to community chila care orograms 

By 1985 the number has grown to over 1 ,800 comoGnies wirn c cnild care benerit 
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CORPORATE CHILDCARE 

Whet Are Your Options? 



Don Brown and his wife Alice hove o brand new boby girl ot their house, Alice 
took maternity leave from a career position to have the child, and although she 
loves mothering, cannot wait to get back to work. Her employer is concerned as 
to whether Alice can handle the strain of being o new mother pivs the demands 
of her position, Alice would like to work flexible hours so she con spend more of 
the morning with the baby and stay later at the office? in the evening. 

There are many different programs you might consider m assisting empioyees with child care. 

• Flexible personnel policies (flex-time, job-sharing, leave of absence, work at home) 

• Information and Referral (computerized reference for convenient daycare, pre-schools, 
and other quality care providers near the home or office* 

• Financial assistance to help employees vv«th child care fees 

• Corporate on-site child care centers 

• Information programs on family life given at the workplace .seminars, workshops, 
lunch-time discussions) 

• Collaborating with other companies to provide child care 

Further, these options raise a variety of questions regarding 

• liability issues 

• tax benefits 

• start-up costs 

• needs assessment and planning. 

How does an employer know where to start? 

Family and Children Services' Child Care Soeciolists will crcv cie vou w.rn tne most current 
information available about employer support of chila care. VV^ /.^i -.^o' v ^vith you to develop a 
customized program that can benefit your employees wnue '^c:r " ^ cos»*ive difference in the 
ODeration of your business. 
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CORPORATE CHILDCARE 

Child Care Choices 



If your company contracts with Family and Children Services, what services ore provided? 

1. Consultation 

2. "The Basic Service" 

3. "Service Plus" or 

4. "A la Carte" 

1. CONSULTATION: Child care consultation is avoilable on either one-time, short-term or 
long-term basis. 

2. "THE BaCIC SERVICE" includes 

• The Child Care Handbook" for each employee looking for child care 

• Referrals to screened family day care homes and child care centers 

• Follow-up with each employee to determine satisfaction with the service 

• Seminars at the workplace on "The Child Care Tax Credit" and "Choosing Quality 
Child Care" 

• Four hours a week in-house consultation for parent employees or managers 

• Public relations services to acquaint the personnel departments with CHILD CARE 
CHOICES 

• Management reports demonstrating program usage, employee satisfaction with 
service and on-going data collection 

• Referrals to family enrichment programs made available to employees through Family 
and Children Services Clearinghouse 

3. "SERVICE PLUS" includes 

• All of the features described under Basic Service, PLUS 

• Family Day Care homes visited monthly and monitored by F and CS staff 

• Employers pay port of the actual child care cost to Family and Children Services, who 
then pays the child care provider 

• Payment to providers is contingent on positive evaluation of facility 

• Child Care Center referrals are made only to centers which meet national or state 
voluntary accreditation standards 

• Clusters of family day care homes will be developed in areas neec^g soc^ services, 
staffed by credentialed providers 

• Child Care providers receive training and support from Faniiy ona Crilare'^. Services 
4. "A la CARTE" includes 

The employer's selection of any combination of the above services. 
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APPENDIX H 
SAMPLE NEIGHBORHOOD PROFILE 
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METROPOLITA N 

Child Care Project 



NEIGHBORHOOD PROFILE FOR ZIP CODE(S) 

66101. 66102, 66103, 66104, 66105 & 
66106 



J University of Missouri— Kansas City 
■ill School of Education 
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1 METROPOLITAN KANSAS CITY 

NEIGHBORHOOD PROFILE 
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NEIGHBORHOOD PROFILES - EXPLANATIONS AND DEFINITIONS 



The neighborhood profiles combine information from three different sources, 
highlighting a specific geographic location in the Metro Kansas City area. The 
data included in the profile is from a 1980 census report, a survey of over 8,000 
employees describing present child care arrangements anci a survey of 818 child 
care facilities describing present child care services. Each profile describes 
the present supply of child care services offered and can help community leaders 
make decisions about where child care is needed to be developed in the Kansas 
City area. 



Census Data 

Comparisons can be made between each geographic area and the Metropolitan 
Kansas City area on general population characteristics and population charactir- 
istics related to children. A brief description of the geographic area is given 
with the number of persons, households and families with children living in that 
area. 

The population characteristics include the number and percentages of residents 
at various income levels, families living *n poverty and non-white residents. The 
population characteristics related to child care include the number and percentage 
of children at various age levels, and the numbers of mothers in the labor force. 
The ratios included indicate the potential demand and resources for family day 
care. The lower the ratio the higher the number of resources available in that 
geographic area. 



Employee Survey Data 

The data from a survey of over 4,000 employees with children describes child 
care arrangements in each geographic area. Data on five care arrangements have 
been included: family day care, center care, care by parent/ partner or other 
adult in the home, in-home care by someone not living in the home, and sibling 
or self care. Information is also included on the difficulties related to child 
care. Each employee was asked three questions concerning difficulties. One 
question was "How difficult or easy is it for you to combine work and family 
responsibilities?" Difficulties for employees finding child care and continuing 
child care were also tabulated. The difficulty scale used was: 

1) Very easy 

2) Easy 

3) Somewhat easy 

4) Somewhat difficult 

5) Difficult 

6) Very difficult 

Changes in child care arrangements during the past three months and in the 
near future is presented next. The mean extra travel time to work required by 
child care has been calculated for each profile group is also included. 
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Each employee was asked how much stress they perceived in five areas of 
life; child care, personal health, health of other family members, family 
finances, job and family relations. (The stress scale used was: 

1) No stress at all 

2) Hardly any stress 

3) Some stress 

4) A lot of stress 

Available Child Care 

Child care providers representing 818 facilities responded to a telephone 
survey describing the types of services they were presently offering and their 
licensing status. Present enrollment, number of openings, cost of care, and 
staff/child ratio were reported separately for full and part-time care. Full- 
time care was defined as more than four hours each day but not including 
Mother's Day Out programs. Each provider was asked about teacher qualifications 
and the length of teaching experience. Teachers were defined as having primary 
responsibility for a group of children. 

This information has been compiled so community leaders can make informed 
decisions about child care resources in the Metropolitan Kansas City area. 



Sue Vartuli 

UMKC-School of Education 
1985 
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RANGES FOR SELECTED VARIABLES 



To help the reader compare figures and percentages the range of selected variables, 
was compiled. Readers czn compare selected variables from the individual zip profiles 
in the twenty-eight neighborhood profiles 



Census Data 


High" 


Low 


Metro 
Mean 


Families with children below poverty line 


17% 


.9% 


5% 


Mothers in labor frrce with children under 6 




17% 


23% 


Mothers in labor force with children 6-17 


43% 


30% 


37*; 


Ration of Mothers in labor force with young children 
Non-working mothers v/ith oider children 


2.52 


.47 


1.30 


KdulO Or riotncrs in laoor lOrce with youna children 
All non-working motr.ars 


1.19 


.28 


.57 


Clnldren 2 years of age or less 


23:; 


11% 


17% 


Chiliren 3-6 yeiirs of age 


22?', 


15% 


18% 


Children 7-13 years of age 


47% 


29% 


37% 


Children 14-18 years of age 


34% 


23% 


28% 


employee oUrvey 




*• 




Mean Cost of Family Day Care 


$72.38 


$33.65 


$37.89 


Mean Cost of Center Care 


$74.64 


$36.80 


$41.66 


Children under 13 in Self Care 


37 ;i 


10% 


23% 


Children over 13 in Self Care 


77% 


40% 


60% 


Difficulty combining v/ork and family responsibilities 


35"^ 


12% 


17% 


Difficulty finding child care 


67:; 


29% 


51% 


Difficulty continuing child care 


38% 


12% 


26% 


Extra travel time required by child care - percent 

mi nil t DC 

III 1 i iU LC^ 


3f,% 

4"? 


15% 

17 71 


28"' 

L.L. » DO 


Strpss relafpd to child carp 




CO io 


OH ■ 


Available Child Care Survey 








Percent of children in Center Care 


79% 




32% 


Percent of children in Family Day Care Home 


84% 


21% 


68% 


uosl ot bare oy Mge ot tm igi iniant 


^ zc let 

iob. /y 


toe "71 


>4o. 39 


Toddler 


$55.00 


$26.63 


$46.35 


Preschool 


$51.42 


$30.30 


$43.42 


Ki ndergarten 


$48.00 


$31.00 


$37.19 


School age 


$48.00 


$25.71 


$33.16 


cGUCaLionai LGvei OT rrovioer 








No high school diploma 


21% 


0% 


4% 


High School diploma 


59% 


21% 


52% 


Early childhood education 


2«% 


14% 


15% 


Sue Vartuli ,UMKC-School of Education 
December, 1985 
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SUMMARY OF AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
GEOGRAPHIC PROFILE FOR ZIPS 
66101, 66102, 66103, 66104, 66105, & 66106 



Suiranary 

- This urban area has a high percentage of families with children below 
the poverty line and therefore is a low income area. 

- There appears to be sufficient numbers of non-working mothers to develop 
family day care resources in this area. 

- Parents responding to the survey reported a higher degree of difficulty 
combining work and family, finding child care arrangements and continuing 
child care when compared to the Metro Kansas City average. 

- Parents also reported higher perceived stress in every area when compared 
to the Kansas City composite. 

- Costs for out of home child care were generally lower but center care 
was reported to be higher than the Kansas City average. 

- There was a high percent of child care providers reported with no high 
school diploma in this area. 



Recommendations 

- Services to help parents reduce the stress in their lives including 
finding appropriate child care appears to be needed in this area. 
Affordable child care arrangements need to be developed and training 
of providers appears to be needed. 



Sue Vartuli 

UMKC-School of Education 
December, 1985 
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NEIGHBORHOOD PROFILE FOR ZIP CODECS) 66101, 6610^, 66103, 66104, G6I05 

& 66106 



G_EOGRAPHIC AREA " 

Description of area: 

This is an urban ataa which includes the central city of Kansas City, Kansas, 

industrial parks, commercial districts as well as residential neighborhoods and suburban 
developments. 

GENERAL POPUUTION CHARACTERISTICS - Census Data* 
No. Persons; 131,068 No. Households 49,450 



No. Families with children 18,833 



Non-White 

Family Income 
< $14,999 
$15,000»$24,999 
$25,000-$39,999 
$40,000-$74»999 
> $75,000 

Families with children 
below poverty line 



Neighborhood 
N 39,696 30.3^ 



Metro K.C. 
N 186,114 14.5 % 



N 


14,769 


42.9^ 


N 


96,607 


27.5 % 


N 


10,973 


32.9^, 


N 


104,888 


29.9 % 


N 


6,890 


20.0 % 


N 


104,515 


29.7 % 


N 


1,599 


4.6^ 


N 


38,990 


11.1 % 


N 


202 


0.6^ 


N 


6,435 


1.8 %■ 



n 3,598 



10.4% 



N 17,415 5.0 % 
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POPUUTION CHARACTERISTICS RELATED TO CHILD CARE 



Children 

2 years of age and under 

3-6 years of age 

7-13 years of age 

14 - 18 years of age 
Mothers in labor force 

with children under 6 years of age 

with children 6-17 years of age 



Neighborhood 
N 6,773 16.6 % 



N 8.091 
N 14,392 
N 11,581 



N_ 
N 



4,228 



5,995 



19.8 % 
35.2 % 
28.4 % 



23.2 % 
32.9 t 



Metro K.C. 

N 70,219 17.2 % 

N 71,934 17.6 % 

N 150,424 36.9 % 

N 115,143 28.^% 

N 41.761 23.0 % 

"N 66,808 36.8 ^ 



RATIO OF POTENTIAL DEMAND FOR FAMILY DAY CARE TO BEST FIT POTENTIAL RESOURCES 
Working mothers with young children 



Non-working mothers with older children 



4,228 
2,924 



-LI. 



41.761 
32.183 



1.30 



RATIO OF POTENTIAL DEMAND FOR FAMILY DAY CARE TO BEST FIT POTENTIAL RESOURCES 



Working mothers with young children 
All non-working mothers 



4.228 



7,975 



,53 



41.761 
72,974 



.57 



UMKC - School of Education 



*The Urban Information Center, University of 
Missouri, 1980 Census 119 



PROFILE OF EMPLOYEE CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS FOR ZIP CODE(S) 66101, 66102, 66103, 66104, 

66105, & 66106 

Number of Employees with Children 224 

Number of Children: Under 13 years ol d 331 Over 13 years ol d 93 



CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENTS 



Neighborhood Metro KX. 



Out-of-Home Care by a Non-relative (Family Day Care) 

Children Under 13 years Old (n) = 64 1374 

% 

Arrangement 2 or more miles from home % 

Arrangement 4 or more miles from home % 

Arrangenent 4 or more miles from work % 

Parental Satisfaction with family day care • Mean = 



Center Care 

Children Under 13 years old 



19% 25% 

22% 41% 

14% 24^ 

61% 86% 



1.9 1.7 
s.d. = 0.99 .9 



Mean Cost Mean = 

Mean Hours Mean = 

' Cost per 40 Hour Week Mean = 



$ 37.50 $ 37.89 

34.87 33.30 
$ 43.02 ■ $ 45;51 



Arran'^ement 2 or more miles from home % ~ 

Arrangement 4 or more miles from home % - 

Arrangement 4 or more miles from work % ~ 

Parental Satisfaction with center cara Mean = 



Mean Cost 
Mean Hours 

Cost per 40 Hour Week 



(n) = 65 1351 
% = 



20% 24% 

66% 60% 

41% 35% 

79% 77% 

1.9 1.8 ' 

s.d. = 0-96 .9 

Mean = $ ^9.20 $ 41.66 

Mean = ^0.29 30.70 

Mean = $ 64.97 $ 54.28 



" Care by a Parent/Partner or Other Adult (In-Home Care ) 

Children Under 13 years old (") = ^^"^ 2033 

% = 35% 37% 

18 IK 
Parental Satisfaction with in-home care Mean = • 

s.d. = 0.9 .9 



UMKC - School of Education 
Nov. 1985 
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HHP CARE ARRANGEMENTS 



Neighborhood Metro K.C. 

£n-Home Care by Someone Not Living In 

Children Under 13 years old Cn) = ^8 313 

. % = " 11% 6.% 

Parental Satisfaction with in-home care Mean = ^-^ 1-8 

s,d. = 0-96 .9 

Mean Cost Mean = ^ ^^-^^ $ 43,75 

Mean Hours Mean = -^-^-^ 22.27 

Cost per 40 Hour Week Mean = ^ ^^-^^ $ 78.58 



Sibling or Self Care 

. Children Under 13 years old (n) = 66 1304 

% = 20% 23% 

Parental Satisfaction with sibling or self care Mean - 2.4 2.3 

s,d. = 0.97 .99 

Children Over 13 years old (n) = 59 395 

% = S3% . 

Parental Satisfaction with sibling or self care Mean = 2.3 ^ gg 

s.d. = 0.9 .9 



Children Not Mentioned Before 

Children Under 13 years old (n) = " 25 366 

% = 8% 7% 

Parental Satisfaction Mean = 1-5 1.8 

s.d. = 0.7 .9 

Total Children (n). = 33 512 

% = 8% .7% 



UMKC - School of Education 
Nov. 1985 
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DIFFICULTIES RELATED TO CHILD CARE 



Neighborhood Metro K.C. 



Difficulty combining work and family 



Difficulty finding child care arrangements 



Difficulty continuing child care 



Mean = 


2.5 


% 


19% 


s.d. = 


1.2 


Mean = 


3.6 


or _ 
* — 


56% 


S.d. = 


1.5 


Mean = 


2.8 


% 


33% 


s.d. = 


1.4 



2.4 
17% 
1.2 
3.5 
51 % 
1.5 
2.7 
26 % 
1.3 



Changes in child care arrangement 
during the past 3 months 

Changes in child care arrangement 
in the near future 



% who have 
changed 

% who plan 
on changing 



11% 

28% 



9% 
21 % 



Extra travel time to work required % 

by child care arrangement ' „ ^ ^- i - \ 

^ Mean extra time (mins.) 



30% 
23.36 



28% 
22.53 



STRESS CREATED BY CHILD CARE AND FIVE OTHER AREAS OF LIFE 



Child care 


Mean = 


2.1 


2.0 




% 


38% 


34%. 


Personal Health 


Mean = 


2.0 


1.9 




% 


38% 


30% 


Health of Other Family Member 


Mean = 


2.2 


2.1 




% 


40% 


36% 


Family Finances 


Mean = 


2.6 


2.4 




% 


59% 


49% 


Job 


Mean = 


2.5 


2.5 




% 


57% 


54% 


Family Relationships 


Mean = 


2.2 


2.2 




el - 
la — 


41% 


38% 



UMKC - School of Education 
Nov. 1985 
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PROFILE OF AVAILABLE CHILD CARE FOR ZIP CODE(S) 66101,02,03,04,05, & 66106 




TYPE OF CHILD CARE 


i • 


Center Based Care 


(n) = 

% 


Neighborhood 

42 

39% 


K.C. Metro 

265 
32% 




Family Day Care Home 


(n) = 

% 


66 
61% 


552 
68 % 




SERVICES PROVIDED | 


• 


Full -time Care 


(n) = 

To 


97 


714 

Ol 10 




Part-time Care 


(n) = 

To 


70 


562 
oy A) 




Evening Care (after 5:00 p.m.) 


(n) = 

% = 


27 


142 

17 ^ 
1/ « 




Hourly Drop- in 


(n) = 

Of - 
h - 


33 


258 

OC lO 1 




Weekend Care 


(n) = 


22 
20% 


98 
12 % 


• 


Before and After School Care 

• 


(n) = 
% = 


74 

69% 


514 

63 % 




Sunmer Program 


(n) = 

% 


91 
84% 


675 
83 % 




Mother's Day Out 


(n) = 

% 


5 

5% 


78 

10 % 




Sick Child Care 


(n) = 

% 


12 
11% 


116 
14 % 




Handicapped 


(n) = 

% 


. 30 
28% 


156 
19 % 


f 


Cviier 


(n) = 

% 




20 
2 % 




LICENSING STATUS | 




State Licensed 


(n) = 

% 


73 
68% 


536 
66 % 




•State Registered 


(n) = 

% 


34 

32% 


242 
30 % 




Exempt 


(n) = 

% 




37 

5 % 




Unregulated 


(n) = 


1 

1% 


3 

.4 % 
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FULL-TIME CARE 



Enroll men t 



Nunber 



Neighborhood 

Number Actual 



Metro K,C. 



Number 



Number Actual 



Cost of Care 

Infant Care 
Toddler Care 
Preschool Care 
Kindergarten Care 
School Age Care 



Mean Cost/40 Hours 

(29) $37^17 
(46) $37,94 
(54) $37.59 

(30) $31.83 
(7) $27.86 



Infants 
(0-12 mos) 


28 


41 


37 


68 




123 


240 


302 


719 


Toddl ers 

(12-24 mos-MO) 
(12-30 mos-KS) 


35 


80 


66 


290 




160 


355 


433 


1388 


Preschool 
(24 mos-4 yrs-MO) 
(30 mos-4 yrs-KS) 


33 


192 


78 


687 




244 


1128 


560 


6087 


Kindergarten 
(5 years) 


22 


104 


43 


192 




110 


491 


300 


1757 


School Age 
(6-12 years) 


12 


36 


19 


48 




65 


368 


121 


1054 



Mean Cost/40 Hours 
$48.39 
$46.35 
$43.42 
$37.19 
$33.16 



St aff /Child Ratio 

Mean Staff/Child Ratio Mean Staff /Chi Id Ratio 

Infants 1*5 1:5 

Toddlers 1*5 1^5 

Preschool 1=6 1:6 

Kindergarten 1=^ 1-8 . 

School Age 1=^ ^'^ 



UMKC - School of Education 
ttov. 1985 
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Hrt-time care 


1 Enrollment 

v 


4unber 
Facilities 


Neighborhood 

Number 
Openings Facilities 


Actual 
Enrollment 


Metro K.C 

Htnbar 

Facilities Openings 


Number 
Facilities 


Actual 
Enrollment 


J Infants 

(0-12 mos) 


6 


8 


2 


2 




27 


72 


42 


124 


1 Toddlers 

1 (12-24 mos-MO) 

1 (12-30 mos-KS) 


7 


13 


5 


93 




44 


111 


88 


601 


1 Preschool 

(24 mos-4 yrs-MO) 
(30 mos-4 yrs-KS) 


12 


145 


22 


402 




97 


460 


215 


5286 


1 Kindergarten 
(5 years) 


8 


14 


12 


34 




51 


206 


91 


367 


1 School Age 
' (6-12 years) 


10 


43 


36 


154 




71 

1 


333 


270 


1704 


Cost of Care 












• • 








Mean Cost/Hour 




Mean Cost/Hour 




Infant Care 




(5) $1.20 






$1.64 






Toddler Care 




(11) $1.27 






$1.42 






Preschool Care 




(18) $1.17 






$1.48 






Kindergarten Care 




(14) $1.29 






$1.50 






School Age Care 

• 




(36) $1.42 












staff/Child Ratio 




















Mean Staff /Child Ratio 


Mean Staff/Child Ratio 


Infants 




1: 


4 






1:4 






Toddlers 




1: 


6 






1:6 






Preschool 




1: 


8 






1:8 






Kindergarten 




1: 


9 






1:9 






School Age 




1: 


9 






1:9 
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RRQ^IDER QUALIFICATIONS 



Educational Level 



Neighborhood Metro K.C. 



No High School Diploma (n) = 32 103 

% = 11% 4% 

High School Diploma (n) = 151 " 1219 

% = 53% 52% 

CDA Credential (n) = 31 71 

% = 11% 3% 

AA (2 year) degree (n) = 10 101 

% = 3% 4% 

AA (2 year) degree in ECE or Child . (n) = 11 121 

Development % = 4% 5% 

BA or BS in Child Development or ECE (n) = 13 120 

% = 4% 5% 

BA or BS, other (n) = 28 451 

% = 10% 19^ 

MA or MS in Child Development or ECE (n) = 8 47 

% = • 3% . 2% 

MA or MS, other (n) =6 53 



% = 2% 



Ph.D. (n) 

% 

Master of Social Work (n) 

% 



% = 2% 



Experience 



% = 21% 

4-6 years (n) = 71 

% = 24% 

7-10 years (n) = 43 

% = 15% 



2% 
8 

.3% 

10 
.4% 



Registered Nurse or Practical Nurse (n) = 5 ^9<y 



2 Of 



0 - 1 years (n) = 33 346 

% = 13% 15% 

2-3 years (n) = 61 555 



24% 

582 

25% 

309 
14% 



10+ years (n) = 80 ^^1 



% = 27% 



22% 



UMKC - School of Education, Nov. 1985 



APPENDIX I 

METROPOLITAN KANSAS CITY PROFILE 

GENERAL POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS — Census Data of the Metropolitan 
Kansas City Area* 

No. Persons 1,282,871 No. Households 466,555 No. Families with Children 189,532 

Number % 



% Non-White: 186,114 14.5% 
Family income: 

< $14,999 96,607 27.5% 

$15,000-124,999 104,888 29.9% 

$25,000 - $39,999 104,515 29.7% 

$40,000 - %7 4,999 38,990 11.1% 

> $75,000 6,435 1.8% 
% Families below 

poverty line 17,415 5.0% 



POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS RELATED TO CHILD CARE 

Age Number 

2yearsof age & under 70,219 

3-6 years of age 71 ,93'< 

7-13 years of age 150,424 

14- 18 years of age 115,143 

Mothers in labor force Number 

w/children under 6 years of age 41 ,761 
6-17 years of age 66,808 

TABLE (conKd) 



% 
17.2% 
17.6% 
36.9% 
28.2% 
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TABLE 1,(confd) 



RATIO OF POTENTIAL DEMAND FOR FAMILY DAY CARE TO BEST FIT POTENTIAL 
RESOURCES: 

working mothers w/young children = 41,761 = 1.30 

non-working mothers w/older children 32,1 83 

RATIO OF POTENTIAL DEMAND FOR FAMILY DAY CARE TO TOTAL POTENTIAL 
RESOURCES: 

working mothers w/younq children = 41,761 = ,57 

all non-working mothers 72,974 

*The Urban Information Center, University of Missouri 
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APPENDIX] 
CHILD CARE SURVEY COMPARING 
HOME AND CENTER CARE 



Home 



AA (2 yr.) degree 

AA(2yr.) in ECE 

BAorBS 

BAECE 

MAECE 

MA 

PhD 

MSW 

RN 

Experience of Child Care Provider 
1yr 
2-3 
4-6 
7-10 
over 1 0 



Kind OT carG 


552 




Ucensing Status 






Licensed 


318 




Registered 


234 




Exempt 






Non-regulated 






Service 


Number 


% 


Full 


522 


95% 


Part 


345 


63 


Evening 


118 


22 


Hourly 


203 


37 


Weekend 


83 


15 


Beiore/atter 


363 


66 


Summer 


491 


89 


Mom 


42 


8 


Sicl< 


100 


18 


Other 


109 


20 


Ratio 


iVIean 


Range 


Infant 


4.8 


1-9 


Toddler 


4.9 


1-9 


Preschool 


5.1 


1-11 


Schoolage 


6.5 


2-14 


Kinder 


5.8 


1-13 


Education of Child Care Provider 


Home 




High School Diploma 


376 




Credential 


10 





Center 
265 



39 
7 
10 
44 
3 
8 
1 
3 
6 



467 

80 
120 
127 

72 

76 

475 



^ I o 




7 




37 




3 




Number 

1 « \m ill W w 1 


% 


192 


73% 


P17 
^ 1 / 




24 


g 


55 


21 


15 


6 


184 


69 


184 


69 


36 


14 


16 


6 


67 


25 


Mean 


Range 


4.5 


1-9 


5.3 


2-9 


9.0 


2-56 


12.0 


1-30 


10.4 


1-25 


Center 




843 




61 




61 




1 1 '^ 




1 1 \j 




407 




47 




63 




7 




7 




34 




1754 




266 




435 




415 




237 




304 




1657 
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APPENDIX K 
CURRENT CHILD CARE SERVICES 
DATA INTAKE FORM 



No.. 



Date, 



Address . 



No. 



Street 



City 



State 



Zip 



Is the provider willing to participate? (Yes =1 No = 2) 

A. KIND OF CHILD CARE (mark one) 

1. Center Based Care (care not in a home) 

2. Familyday care home 

3. Provider in child's home 

B. LICENSING STATUS (mark with appropriate no.) 

State Licensed — 1 
State Registered — 2 
Exempt — 3 
Unregulated — 4 

C SERVICES PROVIDED (mark all boxes) (Yes =1 No = 2) 
Full-time care (over 20 hrs./wk.) 
Part-time care (under 20 hrs./wk.) 
Evening care (after 5:00 p.m.) 
Hourly/drop-in 
Weekend care 
Before/after school care 
Summer program 
Mom's Day Out 
Sick child care 

Other, please specify 



School of Education University of Missouri-Kansas City 
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PART TIME CARE 



D. ENROLLMENT NUMBERS (Part-time) 

Infants (0-12 months) 
Toddlers (12-24-months — Mo.) 

(12-30-months — Ks.) 
Preschool (24 mth.-4 yrs. — Mo.) 

(30mth.-4yrs. — Ks.) 
Kindergarten (5 yrs.) 
School Age (6-12 yrs.) 

E. STAFF/CHILD RATIO 

Infants 
Toddler 
Preschool 
Kindergarten 
School Age 

F. COST OF CARE 

Category 
Hourly rate — 1 



Openings 



Infant care 

Toddler 

Preschool 

Kindergarten 

School Age 

Handicapped 

Sick child care 



1 staff to 
1 staff to 
1 staff to 
1 staff to 
1 staff to 







chi 






chi 






chi 






chi 






rhi 



Idren 
Idren 
Idren 
Idren 
Idren 



No, of Days 

Hours per session. 
Fees 



Cost (to nearest $) 



School of Education University of Missouri-Kansas City 
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FULL TIME CARE 



D. ENROLLMENT NUMBERS (Full Time Equivalent) 

Infants (0-12 months) 
Toddlers (12'24-months — Mo,) 
(12-30'months — Ks.) 
Preschool (24 mth.'4 yrs. — Mo.) 

(30mth.'4 yrs, — Ks.) 
Kindergarten (5 yrs.) 
School Age (6-1 2 yrs,) 

E. STAFF/CHILD RATIO 

Infants 
Toddler 
Preschool 
Kindergarten 
School Age 

F. COST OF CARE 

Categories (fill in only one) 
Hourly rate — 1 
Daily rote — 2 
Weekly rate (5 days) — 3 
Monthly ra*e — 4 

Cos t categ ory 

Infant care 



Openings Actual 



1 staff to 

1 staff to 

1 staff to 

1 staff to 

1 staff to 



children 
children 
children 
children 
v-hildren 



Cost (to nearest SS) 



Toddler 
Preschool 
Kindergarten 
School Age 
Handicapped 
Sick child care 



School of Education Uniyersi^/ of Missouri-Kansas City 
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G. PROVIDER QUALIFICATIONS 

How many groups of children (classrooms) are in your facility? 

How many providers in your facility have the following education/training? 
(List the highest level for each provider). Provider is defined as the person 
who has the major responsibility for the group of children, 

1. No High School Diploma (GED) 

2. High School Diploma 

3. CDA Credential 

4. AA (2 year) degree 

5. AA (2 year) degree in ECE or Child Development 

6. BA or BS in Child Development or ECE 

7. BA or BS (Elementary, liberal arts, secondary, other) 

8. MA or MS in Child Development or ECE 

9. MA or MS, other 
10. Ph.D. 

n. MSW 
12. RNorLPN 

How many provider? in your facility have the following years experience 
in child care? 

1.0-1 year 

2. 2-3 yr. 

3. 4-6 yr. 

4. 7-10 yr. 

5. 10 + yr. 

H. Are you aware of the resource and referral agencies in Kansas City? 

Yes— 1 No — 2 

Would you like for us to forward information about your facility to the 
resource and referral agency in your area? 

Yes— 1 No — 2 
(If yes fill in the following) 

Nome of Facility 

Contact person for facility 

Phone 



m 
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APPENDIX L 

DIFFICULTY COMBINING WORK WITH FAMILY 
RESPONSIBILITIES BY MARITAL STATUS 



Difficulty Combining Work 
with Family Responsibilities 






Marital Status Men 
Single Married 




Actual 






909 


2574 


Easy 


Expected 






843 


2640 




Actual 






320 


1262 


Moderate 


Expected 






383 


1199 




Actual 






37 


129 


Difficult 


Expected 






40 


126 


Chi-Square = 


20.78 


D.F.: 


= 2 


p =0.0000 




Difficulty Combining Work 
with Family Responsibilities 






Marital Status Women 
Single Married 




Actual 






2019 


2028 


Easy 


Expected 






1715 


2332 




Actual 






1286 


2415 


l\/1oderate 


Expected 






1569 


2132 




Actual 






160 


267 


Difficult 


Expected 






181 


246 


Chi-Square = 


185.94 


D.F. 


= 2 


p =0.0000 




Difficulty Combining Work 
with Family Responsibilities 






Marital Status Married 
Women Men 




Actual 






2028 


2574 


Easy 


Expected 






2499 


2103 




Actual 






2415 


1262 


Moderate 


Expected 






1996 


1681 




Actual 






267 


129 


Difficult 


Expected 






215 


181 


Chi-Square = 


413.49 


D.F. 


= 2 


p =0.0000 




Difficulty Combining Work 
with Family Responsibilities 






Marital Status Single 
Women Men 




Actual 






2019 


909 


Easy 


Expected 






2145 


784 




Actual 






1286 


320 


Moderate 


Expected 






1176 


430 




Actual 






160 


37 


Difficult 


Expected 






144 


53 


Chi-Square = 


72.11 


D.F.= 


= 2 


p =0.0000 
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APPENDIX M 
DIFFICULTY COMBINING WORK WITH FAMILY 
RESPONSIBILITIES BY INCOME LEVEL AND 
AGE OF CHILD 



Difficulty Combining 
Work with Family 
Responsibilities 


Income Level 


Under 10000 


10000-14999 


15000-19999 


20000-24999 


25000-29999 


Age ol 


f Child 


Ageol 


Child 


Ageol 


Child 


Age ol 


Child 


Ageol 


Child 


Under 


Over 


Under 


Over 


Under 


Over 


Under 


Over 


Under 


Over 


6yr 


6yr 


6yr 


6yr 


6yr 


6yr 


6yr 


6yr 


6yr 


6yr 


Easy 


Actual 


16 


19 


25 


59 


51 


85 


70 


130 


69 


176 


Expected 


18 


18 


32 


52 


44 


92 


68 


132 


89 


156 


Moderate 


Actual 


41 


39 


80 


117 


77 


174 


110 


220 


138 


196 


Expected 


40 


40 


75 


122 


82 


169 


113 


217 


121 


213 


Difficult 


Actual 


2 


1 


12 


14 


14 


35 


19 


33 


15 


20 


Expected 


1.5 


1.5 


10 


16 


16 


33 


18 


34 


13 


22 




Chi Sq=.640 
DF = 2 
p = .7260 


Chi Sq = 3.717 
DF = 2 
p =.156 


Chi Sq = 2.271 

DF=2 

p = .321 


Chi Sq = .293 
DF = 2 
p = .863 


Chi Sq = 11.315 
DF = 2 
p = .0035 



Difficulty Combining 
Work with Family 
Responsibilities 


Income Level 


30000-34999 


35000-39999 


40000-49999 


50000 and Over 


Ageol 


f Child 


Age ol 


Child 


Ageol 


Child 


Age ol 


Child 


Under 


Over 


Under 


Over 


Under 


Over 


Under 


Over 


6yr 


6yr 


6yr 


6yr 


6yr 


6yr 


6yr 


6yr 


Easy 


Actual 


92 


253 


61 


216 


101 


401 


80 


469 


Expected 


114 


232 


91 


186 


146 


356 


146 


404 


Moderate 


Actual 


150 


248 


153 


242 


216 


390 


228 


458 


Expected 


131 


267 


130 


266 


176 


430 


182 


504 


Difficult 


Actual 


19 


31 


23 


28 


27 


47 


41 


41 


Expected 


17 


34 


17 


34 


22 


53 


22 


60 




Chi Sq= 10.793 

DF=2 

p = .0045 


Chi Sq = 24.42 
DF = 2 
p = .0000 


Chi Sq = 34.1 54 

DF=2 

p = .0000 


Chi Sq = 79.335 
DF = 2 
p = .0000 
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APPENDIX N 
DIFFICULTY FINDING CHILD CARE BY 
MARITAL STATUS 



Difficulty Rnding 


Marital Status-Men 


Child Care 




Single 


Married 




Actual 


54 


729 


Pasy 


Expected 


54 


729 




Actual 


63 


832 • 


Moderate 


Expected 


62 


834 




Actual 


27 


389 


Difficulty 


Expected 


29 


387 


ChiSq= .134 


DF=2 


p = .935 






Difficulty Rnding 


Marital Status-Women 


Child Care 




Single 


Married 




Actual 


216 


506 


Easy 


Expected 


211 


511 




Actual 


453 


1138 


Moderate 


Expected 


464 


1127 




Actual 


310 


733 


Difficulty 


Expected 


304 


739 


ChiSq = .72317 DF=2 


p = .6966 





Difficulty Finding 
Child Care 


Marital Status Married 
Women Men 




Actual 


216 


54 


Easy 


Expected 


235 


35 




Actual 


453 


63 


Moderate 


Expected 


450 


66 




Actual 


310 


27 


Difficulty 


Expected 


294 


43 


Chi Sq= 19.593 DF = 2 


p = .0001 





Difficulty Finding Marital Status Single 

Child Care Women Men 



Easy 


Actual 


506 


729 


Expected 


678 


557 


Moderate 


Actual 


1138 


832 


Expected 


108? 


888 


Difficulty 


Actual 


733 


389 


Expected 


616 


506 



Chi Sq = 152.61 5 DF = 2 p=.0000 
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APPENDIX O 
ABSENTEEISM RELATED TO TYPE OF 
CHILD CARE ARRANGEMENT 



Days Missed 








Child Care Arrangement 


Mean Days 
Missed 


Std. Dev. 


Cases 


Adult in Home 


2.467 


2.867 


257 


Self Care 


1.929 


1.716 


392 


Someone Comes ♦o Home 


1.875 


.875 


56 


Child Goes to Other Home 


2.121 


2.106 


555 


Child Care Center 


2.053 


2.184 


474 


Not Mentioned Above 


2.055 


1.64 


127 


F(5,1 855) = 2.24, p < .05, = .006 




Times Late 








Child Care Arrangement 


Mean Times 
Late 


Std. Dev 


Cases 


Adult in Home 


2.538 


2.852 


290 


Self Care 


2.804 


3.021 


378 


Someone Comes to Home 


2.844 


3.506 


64 


Child Goes to Other Home 


3.283 


3.045 


591 


Child Care Center 


3.430 


3.614 


519 


Not Mentioned Above 


3.239 


2.719 


117 


F(5.1953) = 4.1 1 05, p < .001 0, = .01 04 




Times Left Worl< Early 








Child Care Arrangement 


Mean Times 
Left Work 


Std. Dev 


Cases 


Adult in Home 


2.117 


2.636 


376 


Self Care 


2.011 


2.126 


475 


Someone Comes to Home 


2.320 


3.193 


75 


Child Goes to Other Home 


2.036 


1.973 


691 


Child Care Center 


1.981 


1.677 


581 


Not Mentioned Above 


1.922 


1.995 




F(5,2346) = .5641 , p < .7276, = .001 2 




Times Interrupted by Calls 








Child Care Arrangement 


Mean Times 
Interrupted 


Std. Dev 


Cases 


Adult in Home 


4.353 


5.656 


640 


Self Care 


7.312 


10.798 


963 


Someone Comes to Home 


5.964 


6.649 


112 


Child Goes to Other Home 


5.124 


6.220 


1036 


Child Care Center 


5.366 


6.494 


808 


Not Mentioned Above 


5.192 


10.285 


255 


F(5,3808) = 1 3.254, p < .000, = .01 7 
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APPENDIX P 
ABSENTEEISM RELATED TO INCOME LEVEL 



Absenteeism 


Under- 


10000- 15000- 


20000- 


Income Level 
25000- 


30000- 


35000- 


40000- 


50000- 






10000 


14999 19999 


24999 


29999 


34999 


39999 


49999 


and over 


Days 


Mean 


2.370 


2.121 2.273 


1.846 


1.846 


2.169 


2.014 


2.224 


2.257 


Missed 


Std.Dev. 


2.520 


1.720 2.600 


1.417 


1.248 


2.150 


1.680 


2.990 


2.146 




Cases 


54 


149 183 


214 


214 


213 


219 


321 


350 










nnftn 












Times 


Mean 


2.061 


2.547 3.006 


2.522 


3.565 


2.995 


3.317 


3.119 


3.374 


Late 


Std.Dev. 


1.044 


1 .844 3.281 


2.163 


3.622 


3.475 


3.105 


3.317 


3.510 




Cases 


65 


161 172 


184 


207 


202 


205 


394 


414 






F(8,1995) 


= 3.3938, p<. 0007,^ 


= .0134 












Times 


Mean 


1.839 


1.869 2.163 


1.842 


2.031 


1.817 


1.746 


2.182 


2.224 


Left 


Std.Dev. 


1.398 


1.239 1.919 


2.043 


2.327 


1.344 


1.218 


2.528 


2.471 


Worl< 


Cases 


56 


122 190 


209 


228 


268 


287 


466 


607 


Early 










F(8,2424) 


= 2.414, p<. 01 35, = 


.0079 












Times 


Mean 


2.968 


4.955 5.795 


5.879 


6.660 


5.020 


4.883 


5.676 


5.714 


Inter- 


Std.Dev. 


2.567 


7.889 9.476 


8.131 


11.053 


7.004 


5.300 


7.494 


7.609 


mpted 
by 

Calls 


Cases 


62 


178 292 


354 


365 


506 


469 


791 


956 






F(8,3964) 


= 2.798, p<. 0043, = 


.0043 
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The Metropolitan Child Care Project 

staff invites you to attend the 

Presentation of Research Results on 

"Meeting the Child Care Needs of Working Parents 
in the Kansas City Community*' 

and 

Introduction to "Child Care Choices" 
August 22, 1985 
4 - 6 p.m. 
School of Education - UMKC 
Room 1 18 



Jl^l Wine cheese reception immediately following 

^..v-'x^vy^...^..... Please reply by August 16. 276-2256 
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METROPOLITAN CHILD CARE 

PROJECT 

Corporate interest Survey 
August 22, 1985 



We are interested in having our company's employees surveyed and a company 

profile developed to assist us in making decisions about child care benefits. Please 
contact us with more information. 

We are interested in exploring "Child Care Choices" as a benefit for our employees. 

please contact us with more information. 

We are interested in having our company's employees surveyed and a company 

profile developed to assist us in making decisions about child care benefits, but we 
wish to cc.iierwith others in our company before making a decision. Please contact 
us in two weeks to see where we are. 

We are interested in exploring "Child Care Choices" as a benefit for our employees 

but wish to confer with others in the corporation before making a decision. Please call 
us in two weeks to see where we are. 

Thank you, but we are not interested in exploring child care benefits at this time. 

We would like to be invited to the community meeting in November. 

Name 

Title 

RepresenMng 

Phone 

The contact person for our company is 
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